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tion. Address E., Box 54, Mickleton, Gloucester 
county, N. J. 


CCOMMODATIONS FOR TWO OR THREE | General Conference and Philanthropic Union. 
summer boarders, in a Friends’ family, at . , 
Reduction in Railroad Rates. 


Mickleton, fifteen minutes’ walk from sta- 





ae The railroads embraced within the territory east 
ESIRABLE SECOND-STORY FRONT ROOM, | Of Pittsburg ard north of Washington (not includ- 
unfurnished (except carpet and shades) to let | ing New England) have agreed that all persons at- 
with board. Also, table board. Friends, | tending the above meetirgs and who pay full first- 
1718 Spring Garden Street. Class fare to New York, shall be returned for 44 fare, 
excell lite alan ancnancitlenanegettarsinnsiniga itll sdasntaneliiiaintintiadl provided that they obtain a certificate from agent 
UMMER BOARDERS CAN BE ACCOMMO.- | &t starting point, which must be countersigned by 
dated in quiet, Friends’ family. Address M. Comet senase Seahewnee at epee EP oan be 
y st G t is expec at the same uction w 
; ae ; —— eee ae O > - __ | made by Toate — of Washington and west to 
. | Chicago and St. Louis 
O Gated in ‘a Friends? family. ant bes koe A special excursion ticket between New York and 
M., Box 116, Kennett Square, Chester county, | Chappaqua must be purchased in New York. 
Pennsylvania. JOSEPH A. BOGARDUS, 
cei tceslicMls inna ite inks tearacsindatta Chairman of Committee of Arrangements. 
UMMER Poeneeee WARTED PLEASANT 
rooms, high and healthy location, good water, | 4) persons interested with Friends in First da: 
ow a fine bd of ore Il Valley from piazzas. | school and Philanthropic Work, will be welcom 
ae —— m street rai ant connecting with all | at the Conferences to be held at Chappaqua, N. Y., 
the moun: meee. Address in Eighth month. Those expecting to attend from 
ARTHA P. KALER, Reading, Pa. New York or Chappaqua Monthiy Meetings wil 
ave a eaten > -——_ | notify the Chairman or Secretary of the Reception 
— > ae - eee —. ‘or Committee. Al others will please give their names 
panion who is willing to cook and take | to the correspondent of the monthly meeting in 


care of the house for a family of two. | which they reside, to be forwarded to the Chairman. 
Apply to M. F. D., 18 West $d 8t., Media, Pa. JOHN W. HUTCHINSON, Chairman, 


ANTED.—A FEW BOARDERS IN FRIENDS’ JENNIE CWLEHDODN toma 
family, in Woodstown, N. J. For particu- Chappaqua, New York. ' 
lars, address B., Box 67, Woodstown, N. J. : 


LFRED L. SELLERS, » Tri 
Ee seen A Seven Days’ Trip for $36.00. 
To Watkins Glen, Seneca Lake, Geneva, Niagara 














With best of references. 

Room No. 40 Imperial Building, 411-413 Walnut St. | Falls, and Toronto, Can. Will ieave on special car 
— —-—— | if number is sufficient, on Fourth-day, Seventh 

EVI3 P. MARSHALL, | month 18, at 9 a.m., via P. & R.R. R., 12th and 
Photographer, | Market streets, through Lebigh and Wyoming Val- 

1833 Ridge Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| leys, dinner at Wilkesbarre, reaching Watkins in 
time for supper and tospend the night. Personal 

Fine photographs and crayon portraits. Enlarg- 
ing of old and faded pictures a specialty. 


attention given toall. Money to be paid four days 
John Faber Miller, ™%,SW22%_ StBzer, 





before starting by certified check or money. 
Further information of R. B. NICHOLSON, 

NORRISTOWN, Pa. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 


523 Cooper street, Camden, N. J. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia 
Counties. 


Home for Aged and Infirm Colored Persons. 


The new Parker Annex will be dedicated on 
Third-day, Sixth month 26, at 3 p. m. 

Several addrdsses, and other exercises. House 
open at 1 p.m, for examination 

Friends and others are cordially invited 


Wanted —$450 and $1,300 


on First Mortgages in Delaware County. Good Se- | 
curity. Address 
CHARLES PALMER, Attorney-at-Law, 
No. 11 East Fifth 8t., Chester, Pa. 


Building Lots. 
—_ = . For sale, five —— south by — Lane from 
L.& R.L TYSON, | Primos station. Media Railroad, midway between 
. fhe Lansdowne and Swarthmore, single lots, any size, 
242 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET. or acres: wide choice as to locations and prices ; 


Staple Trimmings, Hosiery, Muslins, Linings, | shaded footwags. _ Call and see place. 


Spool and Embroidery Silks, hyrs, Wool Wad- . SPEAKMAN, 26 N. 7th 
ding, Materials for Friends’ Caps. Cape made to | — ee 


order. Plain Sewing and Quilting done. 
sine s CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


JOHN B. BETTS, Special attention given to serving families. Office, 


903 North Eighth 8t., Philadelphia, Penna. 
518 Walnut Street, . JOSEPH L. JONES. 





Montgomery County Milk. 





Offers for sale 
Philadelphia City Mortgages. 
Philadelphia City Ground Rents. 


Desirable Bonds of Homé Improvements, | 
and all First-class Securities. 


Beautify Your Home! 
This should be the desire of every one. Your 


home is your kingdom, and should be just as 
comfortable and beautiful as your means 








will ae. . 
. ‘ So should your table have first-class coffee 
Through the Adirondack Mountains—9 Days | on it. On receipt of 
for $68.00. Two Dollars 


Ausable Chasm, Lake Placid, Elizabethtown. 
West Point, Lake George, and down the Hudson 
River by daylight. Will leave Third-day, Seventh 
month 3, 1894, on the 8.30 a. m. train, via Philadel- 
phia and Reading railroad, 12th and Market streets, 
then up the west shore of the Hudson River to 
Albany. Special attention given to all travelin 
alone. Money for the trip must be paid by certified | 
check or money, five days before starting; money | ° 
refunded when sickness prevents going. Further in- 
REBECCA B. NICHOLSON, 


Seven Pounds of Ingram’s 
Fine Blended Roasted Coffee 
(whole or ground), 


will be sent free to any raiJroad station where the 
| §-cent package stamp can be used 


WILLIAM S. INGRAM, 
TEA DEALER, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


formation of 


523 Cooper Street, Camden, New Jersey. | 31 N. Second St. 
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Swarthmore College. 












Full College Courses for young 
women, leading to Classical, 
tific, and Literary degrees. Machine shops, labora- 
tories, and libraries. For Catalogue an particu- 
lars, address 
CHARLES De GARMO, Pn. D., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


men and young 







Friends’ School, 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE, 





NORMAL AND KINDERGARTEN COURSES. 
Friends and others desiring to employ Kinder- 
gartners are requested to apply to 
— ISAAC JOHNSON. 

















Swarthmore Grammar School. 


SWARTHMORE, PA. 











Catalogues for 1893-91 are ready and will be 
mailed on application to anyone desiring informa- 
tion about the school. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 





























Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Side 

At Jenkintown, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
A first-class academy and college preparatory school 
under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. 

A liberal and extended course of study in mathe- 
matics, sciences, literature, languages, music, and 
drawing, besides thorough work in all common 
school branches. Eleven teachers, nearly all 
Friends. Next term begins on Ninth Mo. 11, 1894. 

For circulars opp, to 

— IS B. AMBLER, Principal, 
Or Jenkintown, Pa. 

CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 
Ogontz, Pa. 





















































George School, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 


UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences; 
extensive grounds; ten teachers, all specialists; 
three courses of study, the Scientific, the Classical 
and the Literary ; chemical, physical, and biological 
at manual training. 
pupils by teachers who are concerned Friends. 

‘or circulars and other information, address, 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 


: ) 
Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 
Sonata and day school for both sexes. Thor- 
courses prepe ving for admission to any coll 
Sr ibhies a good business education. The schoo! 
will open Ninth month 12th, 1993. Terms for ae 
ing scholars, $150 per school year. The school is 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located 
on Long Island, about 30 miles from New York. For 
catalogue and ry ulars, address 
FRANKLIN P. WILSON, Principal 
Locust V alley, Long Island. 
Between Sixth month 20th and Ninth a 10th. 
FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec 
Glen Cove, Can 


























Special care will 
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Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeti: 
ing is new and much enla , and 
itary arrangements. Excel ent co 
Prepares for business or college. 

easantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 

m New York Citv. 
lars, address 























perfect san- 
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Edward C. Dixon. 




















SUPPLYING TEACHERS TO FRIENDS’ 
Traveling Companions furnished. 
licjted. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 

















given to the moral and religious training of the | 


Under the care of Friends. Opens 9th Mo 18, 1894. | 
ngineering, Scien- | 


will soon issue special circulars descriptive of the | 
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1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


. The present build- 


of instructors. | 
ealthfully and | 


For Catalogue and particu- | 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN clap | M406. CHE Attention to Oculists’ Prescriptions. 
. a 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


1341 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


SCHOOLS A SPECIALTY. 
Vacancies constantly on hand for first-class teachers. A trial so 


“IT FLOATS = 


IS NOT LOST IN THE TQB. 


THE PNOOTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN’TI. 


WEST CHESTER (PA.) 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


One of the foremost and most successful aes in 
the United States. Ideal location. The best of 
teachers and teaching. Buildings and equipments 
unequaled. Finest School eee in America. 
And only $5.00 =. we 

‘PHILIPS. Ph. D., Prin. 


ais WILLIAM HEACOCK, Nee Su 
Undertaker & Embalmer .. victor” 


Office, 1313 Vine St., 


Residence, 1516 Brown St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Good Designs 


in wall paper are as ne as bad. Just as 
cheap, too. Selection by mail iseasy. We will 
send you 100 samples for eight cents. Prices, 5 
to 50 cents a roll. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street. 


OXFORD TIE SEASON NOW. The newest 
shapes are here in black and russet as well as the 
good old comforts. Prices start at $1.75 

SUMMER WEIGHT BOOTS in all variety ot 


styles and prices. No better goods or lower prices 
anywhere. 


Telephone 4036. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


“AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. | 

















47 N 13th St (below Arch), 1013 Spring Garden St. 


GAS AND OIL’ STOVES 


Cheaper, Cleaner, and Cooler 
than burning coal. 


Fifty Cents per burner and upwards. 
CONROW, 903, 905 Market St 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS 


are invited to inspect our 
Chinese Jointless. Spring imesioent of Hand Cameras 
From $5 to $75. 
| Benjamin Green, 33 N. 2nd St. PRINTING DONE FROM NEGATIVES. 


Thos. H. McCollin & Co., 1030 Arch St. 





NEW STRAW MATTINGS 


From 10 Cts. per Yard. 
Finest Grades : 
Japanese, Cotton Warp, and | 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 
| Spectacles and Eye Glasses. 


S.F. BALDERSTON & SON 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 
New and desirable styles for ’94. 
WINDOW SHADES 
Carefal attention given to all orders. 

8 F. BaLDERSTON. M. BALDERSTON. 


PETER WRIGHT & SONS, 


305-307 Walnut St., Phila. 


Travelers’ Credits, 


available in all parts of the world, 
NO COMMISSION charged on part not used 





06 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILAD’A. 


D. F. Basen. 





Tutors, Governesses, and 
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INTELLIGENCER } 
Vol. LI. No. 25. 


FIFTY-TWO THOUGHTS OF FRIENDS. 
XXV. 

Unless we have faith and patience enough to maintain 
the freedom ef our ministry, even at the cost of some sacri- 
Jice of popularity, I believe that our light must inevitably 
be extinguished just when it is most urgently needed. 

CAROLINE E. STEPHEN. 


This is an extract from that most admirable and valuable little book, 
* Quaker Strongholds.” The expression is used in connection with 


the general subject of Free Ministry, in considering which C. E. S. ex- | 


plains clearly and convincingly the principle of Truth held by Friends. 
** Quaker Strongholds”’ is a book which should be more read. 


WILL HE COME FIRST? 
‘* WILL He come first, or comes his kingdom first ? ’’ 
So spake the baffled thinker to his book. 
And then a little child in running by, 
Fell on the cruel stones with frightened cry; 
The thinker turned impatient from his thought, 
To chide misfortune for its presence there ; 
But, ere he spoke, a traveler all untaught, 
Unskilled in questions, and not long in prayer, 
Had a whole work of kindness swiftly done, 
Had raised and comforted the little one. 
Then, while the weary thinker pondered on, 
The loving Jesus had both come and gone. 
— Chautauquan. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
ISAAC WILSON’S VISIT TO JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
At the suggestion and request of some of my friends, I 
am willing to express in part—as well as I am able—the 


poet, Whittier, a few months before his death. Although 


some time has now passed, the impression of the visit is | 


still fresh with me, and I shall ever view it as one of the 
great privileges of my life. 

Shortly after entering into conversation, he said to 
me: ‘‘I suppose thee belongs to what we ca// the ‘ Hick- 
sites.’’’ I said: ‘*I do; but we call ourselves Friends.’’ 
‘‘I think you are,’’ he rejoined, and then added: 


”? 


would like to hear from thee. 


could do to that end was ‘< to live the Friend toward all.”’ 
And this he endorsed as correct. 

In the course of further conversation most notable 
was his prompt answer when I asked him to please give 
me his thought of the relationship Jesus bore to God and 
man. ‘* Zhe highest possible revelation of God in man.’’ 
This was his immediate reply. 


tion is given to all men, obedience to which implies sal- 
vation?’’ ‘*Most certainly,’’ said he. 

I give these passages in the very words of our conver- 
sation, and when I read the lines of one of his most 
beautiful short poems, ‘‘ Requirement,’’ I see the same 
breadth and nobility of thought concerning God’s re- 
quirements of man, and man’s erroneous conception of 
God’s requirements. The poem reads: 


| ideas would be expressed somewhat as follows : 
‘‘Tsaac, if thee can devise any plan by which the real | 
Friends from all branches can be brought together, | | 
I answered that this was | 
not my particular line of work, but I thought the best we | 


‘« Then thee believes,’’ I | 
said, ‘‘ that a sufficient measure of the same Divine revela- | 





{ JOURNAL. 
Vol. XXII. No. 1127. 


** What asks our Father of his children, save 
Justice and mercy and humility, 

A reasonable service of good deeds, 

Pure living, tenderness to human needs, 
Reverence and trust, and prayer for light to see 
The Master’s footprints in our daily ways ? 

No knotted scourge nor sacrificial knife, 

But the calm beauty of an ordered life 
Whose very breathing is unworded praise— 

A life that stands as all true lives have stood, 

Firm-rooted in the faith that God is Good.” 


Isaac WILSON. 
Bloomfield, Ontario, Canada, Sixth month 4, 1894. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
LONDON YEARLY MEETING ON THE 
AMERICAN SITUATION. 


| THE debate on the American correspondence marks an 
| epoch in the attitude of English Friends towards the em- 


| barrassing diversity of those who use our ancient name in 
| the New World. 


Not that much was actually achieved 
and minuted ; English opinion is cautious, slow, and dis- 
trustful of itself, but towards the growth of that opin- 


| ion the discussion was of high value. 


From Lancashire and Cheshire Quarterly Meeting 


| came the proposal that we should cease to select any one 


body of Friends and recognize them as having an exclu- 
sive right to the name; but should send an epistle of 
greeting to ‘‘ all who bear the name of Friends’’ recog- 


| nizing a common Quakerism, but not guaranteeing 
| perfect unity, nor acccepting necessarily either certified 
| ministers or members from any, except by consideration 
| of each case on its merits. 

enjoyment and satisfaction of my visit to the revered | 


This would have removed our present difficulty ; but it 
was too great a change for the Yearly Meeting at a single 
session to adopt. Friends would have to attach a new 
and looser meaning to the almost sacred word ‘‘ Corre- 
spond,’’ and they are slow to learn a newlesson. Sothe 
conclusion was of that groping and illogical character, 
which marks men in a difficulty, with no clear policy. 
If the Yearly Meeting could speak like an individual, its 
‘« We are 
generally convinced that the pastors and the theology of 
the West are inconsistent with Quakerism, and that we 
are, with some ignominy, being dragged at the heels of 
our self-confident juniors. We are also well aware that 
‘Conservative’ and ‘Wilbur’ Friends, taking all 


| those smaller bodies as practically one, are our true testi- 
| mony-bearers in the West. 


But we are conscious of dif- 
ficulties in readmitting them; we do not know whether 


| they would respond ; so we will appoint a Committee of 
.the Meeting for Sufferings to find out all about them and 


about the legal question, aud tell us by next year; and 
meantime, as we must ‘ make some changes,’ we will 
send one common epistle to our present correspondents, 
telling them once more of our views on how meetings 
ought to be held; we will not recognize any more of 
them ; so no epistle is to go to California, and by way of 
balancing our slackness in one direction, we will again 
approach Philadelphia Orthodox Yearly Meeting, al- 
though it is reported that our ministry and oversight 
meeting has received a message from them declining our 
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last olive branch. As for the ‘ Hicksite ’ Friends, the 
proposal from Lancashire to include them takes our breath 
away. Some Friends have tried to reassure us, but others 
have told us such dreadful things, that we are very much 
confused about them, and we can only leave them outside 
for the present.’’ 

So decides our imagined corporal entity. 
that such a decision can only be temporary. It still leaves | 
the ‘‘ Friends’ Church’’ in legal possession. The Yearly 
Meeting awaits a report from the Meeting for Sufferings, 
and it was advocated by many broaded-minded Friends 
as only good for this year. Such was the attitude of Dr. 
Thomas Hodgkin, the historian of the Roman Empire, 
and of Alfred W. Bennett, the eminent botanist, who 
both personally wished to go further. The good done 
was by the discussion itself; which a few years ago would 
have been absolutely impossible under the then state of 
opinion. The late clerk, Joseph Storrs Fry, indeed, en- 
deavoring to carry on the methods of his clerkship into 
the time of his successor, suggested near the beginning 
that no reference should be allowed to the ‘‘ Hicksite ’’ 
Friends at all. But Caleb R. Kemp, our strong and fair- 
minded clerk, fortified by the official document from 
Lancashire, resisted the suggestion. The following notes 
ot the discussion are written to supplement, not to super- | 
sede, the shorthand report which your readers will proba- 
bly see quoted from the British Friend. Howard Nichol- 
son (to mention unpleasantness first), gave the only re- | 
grettable speech of the day, by accusing the British 
Friend of havi ing got up all this correspondence agitation, 
a reply to w hich was given by Edward Priestman, who said 
he had never known of any subject which so attracted the 
interest of Friends of every shade of opinion. The 
simile of parent and child was somewhat largely in vogue. 
A simile isa good servant but a bad master ; and of course 
our American emigrated Friends are in no sense our ju- 
niors individually. Richard Littleboy,a strongly Evangeli- | 
cal Friend, spoke of the Western Friends as our somewhat | 
erring children, to whom the parent should write all the | 
more because of their lapses. But when Dr. E. Vipont 
Brown quoted him approvingly, but asked for paternal 
solicitude towards the Friends who left in 1827, Richard 
Littleboy felt the unfitness of his metaphor at once. 

The able defense of the Hicksite Friends by William 
Tallack, Secretary of the Howard Association, was a fea- | 
ture of the discussion. He also was thought by the 
clerk to exceed the usual bounds of wisdom in personal 
reply, in saying that J. Bevan Braithwaite would have 
gained in historical accuracy and Christian feeling if he | 
had not read to us certain documents dating from the period 
of the Separation. After that a Friend wished to read some 
well-known extracts from Elias Hicks about Jesus being 
an Israelite, which he had found in the recent Philadel- 
phia address ; but it was ruled that things were not to be 
read, which prevented Howard Nicholson from reading 
from J. J. Cornell what he asserted would show the heresy 
of the ‘“ Hicksites.’’ It also compelled John William 
Graham to quote from memory from Howard M. Jenkins’s | 
Chicago paper, when he wished to show that the ‘* Hick- | 
site’’ faith in the Divinity of Christ, though not identi- 
cal with our own, was practically a vital fact of their 
worship and their inward experience. He tried to lift | 
the meeting from the theological spirit altogether, tocon- | 
template a unity in the kingdom of God which is within 
us; and he described the ways of the other branch to | 
show their spiritual fellowship with ourselves, particularly 
in our common appreciation of Whittier, quoting two 
verses from ‘‘ Our Master.’’ He was easily able to show 
that a close theological bond with the Western Friends 
was impossible, as they denied the universality of | 


It is clear | 


FRIEN DS’ IN TELLIGENCEN 


aND J OURNAL 





the gift of the Holy Spirit, on which are based all our 
institutions. 

Other speakers sympathetic to your body of Friends 
were Charles Thompson, Joseph Steele, Edward R. Allen, 
Francis Frith, the well-known landscape photographer, 
(erroneously described in a recent American paper as one 
of the editors of the British Friend,) and Dr. Sylvanus 
P. Thompson, Principal of the City and Guilds of Lon- 
don Technical College, who urged us not to be narrower 
than our Lord, whose test of fellowship was ‘‘ He that 
doeth the will of my Father.’’ Our dear friend Joseph 
Armfield, long a champion of ancient Quaker strictness, 
delivered a nobly catholic address on Second-day after- 
noon ; and the next day had passed to that realm where 
in the Everlasting Presence orthodox and unorthodox 
shall drop these names in shame. It was noticeable that 


| most of the speakers on your side were those who had 


been to America, had experienced your courtesy and 
kindness, or had attended your meetings and found them 
undistinguishable from our own. Their opponents relied 


| on ancient records, and the recent revival of these in the 
| Friend (of London), and the address recently sent out by 


the Arch Street Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia, reviving 
the differences of 1827, doubtless had an influence here. 
England. G. 


| HOW CAN THE INTEREST IN OUR FIRST-DAY 


SCHOOLS BE INCREASED? 

A paper read before the annual meeting of the New York Yearly 
Meeting First-day School Association, 1894, by Louisa E. Haviland. 
How can the interest in our First day Schools be in- 
creased, is a question which the writer feels better pre- 
pared to ask than to answer, and in a better position to 


| listen to the solution of the problem by some more expe- 


rienced worker, than to attempt any such solution before 


| this meeting. 


The object of this paper, therefore, is not to offer a 
perfected plan of work, or to propose any specific for the 
cure of existing weakness, but rather to encourage a free 


| expression of thought as an important means of increas- 


ing interest. Every step forward in the uplifting of 
humanity, every wonderful invention or discovery per- 


| fected, every triumph of truth that has at last dissolved 


some seeming mystery into a mighty law of God, has 
existed at some time as a simple thought in some mind. 
The wondrous beauty and loveliness of nature, comes to 
our sight through the medium of reflected light, so the 
spark emitted by the expression of a commonplace 
thought may be reflected by some more experienced mind 
and a flower of beauty and utility be revealed. There- 
fore, in the attempt to give an intelligent answer to our 
question, these essentials suggest themselves : 

1st. That we endeavor to estimate the First-day 
School at its true value. 

2nd. That we be willing to give expression to our 
thoughts on the subject, for in them may lie something 
more valuable than we know. 

From a just appreciation of the First-day School, and 
the free interchange of thought of both young and old, 
must come an increased strength and interest in the work. 
Horace Bushnell, when speaking of Sabbath School in- 
struction on one occasion, is said to have remarked: 
‘* Sometimes I think it is the only work there is in the 
world ; certainly it is the greatest.’’ Though this seems 
a slight exaggeration, since this statement was made the 


| continued increase in the number and size of First-day 


Schools, both in our Society and in the other branches ot 


| the Christian church, gives evidence of the generally 


recognized importance of the work. 
As a natural consequence, all are desiring an increased 
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interest and improved methods. To reach the desired 
end in our Society, an earnest und general expression of 
thought must tend to throw light on the way. 

I think we should feel thankful that we live in an age 
when the rigid doctrines of the past have given place to 
more liberal thought, and when religion is no longer re- 
garded a cause for sadness, but for joy. If we wish to 
teach the child to think of religion as a daily companion 
and friend, we must make the hour spent in the First-day 
School interesting and satisfying, and as Dr. Adler has 


said of the day school, ‘‘A place in which his whole | 


nature, and especially what is best in him, may expand 
and grow.’’ 


In the report of the Directors of the ‘‘ Unitarian | 


Sunday School,’’ for 1893, the President says: ‘‘ We are 
aiming, at least in the Sunday-school work of our de- 
nomination, to establish a new education. What does 
that phrase mean? Perhaps the following brief extract 
fitly expresses it from a leading authority of our day: 


‘ The new education aims at building up self-control and | 


individual insight. It substitutes the internal authority 


of conscience for the external authority of the letter.’ | 


That is a definition in part. The whole aim is to trans- 
fer authority in morals and religion from an arbitrary and 
fickle command of tradition to the inner sense of right 
and inward voice of God. What is called the ‘ higher 
education ’ cannot refer to colleges and universities. The 


‘higher education’ is the new education ; and that must | 


base itself greatly on character well rounded, noble in- 
stincts developed, and high ideals seen distinctly.’’ 


Surely we can scarcely call this teaching of the in- | 


ward voice of God a new education ; but we should com- 
bine with it all that will help make noble men and wo- 
men. 


them for evidences of God’s love; that as they are 


sharers of it they should also be dispensers, and such | 


training must awaken a reverence for the Creator who has 


made familiar objects in such beautiful harmony and who | 


has given everything a purpose to fulfill. If we wish to 
interest the young in First-day schools, there must be 
taught in them that which will help them in the daily af- 
fairs of life. The report which was quoted before ex- 


presses this need for giving a liberal religious education | 


in these words : 

‘*Our work together means a larger reverence. The 
instruction in the Sunday-schools in the past has not lent 
itself readily to this end. There has been a meagre way 
of presenting matters, as though religion had to do with 
very little of life and reality. It is our duty to link the 
thoughts of the child with the constant revelation of God, 
early to show him that this world is divine, and that what- 
ever comes to us by way of modern truth, if really true, 
only supports a real religion. In other words, our work 
in the Sunday-school is to instil early a reverence for hu- 
manity as well as for the works of God. We believe a 
human being can be reverent without being sad ; that 
earnestness is not at variance with cheerfulness; that 
every advance of knowledge ought to deepen the relig- 
ious spirit. Practical Christianity is the rule of the day, 
meaning by that applied religion. The enthusiasm that 
is binding sect to sect and bringing down the walls is a 


product of the brotherhood spirit, which seeks to make | 


Christianity real. To train children to broad sympathies 
and a helpful spirit is the great duty of the Sunday- 
school. 


place where an enthusiasm for humanity is encouraged, 


and then we shall have less obstacle in our civic affairs.’’ | 
It is often quite a problem how to interest the young | 


people who have—in their own minds at least—‘‘ out- 
grown’’ the First-day school. There is in one of the 


Teach the children to look in the world about | 


First make our churches and Sunday-schools the | 


liberal churches of this city a class which has been very 
successful in accomplishing this purpose. Some subject 
in ethics is taken up, as for example: ‘‘ Our Duty to our 
Fellowmen.’’ This is discussed, and anything that can 
be found in the Bible or elsewhere in regard to it is 
studied. Each scholar is expected to express some idea 
of the subject which draws out originality of thought, 
and this is a necessary point in making a class a success. 
Sometimes the subject will continue for several weeks, and 
is made to include most of the important questions of the 
day on philanthropy or any other consideration that is 
for the betterment of mankind. I have mentioned this 
class particularly because it has been so successful in in- 
| teresting the young people, and this seems to be one of the 
questions which Friends have been recently striving to 
answer. 

I dislike the pessimistic feeling that naturally grows 
| out of our lessening numbers, for while this may be true 
of the actual membership of the Society, I believe 
Friends’ principles were never so universally recognized 
and taught as they are at present, and that they will grow 
as they are growing now and will broaden with the years. 

But if we, as a Society, wish to interest the young, 
we must endeavor to meet their needs, and this requiresa 
recognition of the progressive thoughts of the age, anda 
willingness to adopt methods which will prove most effec- 
tual in accomplishing the desired result. 

These methods must be altered to suit the individual 
needs of each school, and this means patient work. In 
the First-day school of which I am a member, there is a 
class fur those who believe that one is never so old or 
experienced but that some additional knowledge can be 
gained. This class outnumbers any of the others, and a 
pleasant feature of it is that the older members of the 
| meeting are well represented. It had. for some time the 
inspiration of the presence of a scholar over ninety years 
of age. Noble, Christian work demands united effort, 
and the result is increased strength to all. We are having 
proved to us to-day the advantage in organization. 
| There has never been such a universal desire for the up- 
| lifting of humanity as there is at the present time. 
| Surely this is ‘‘ applied religion,’’ and in this work the 
| First-day school must bear an important part, and bea 
| valuable medium for the diffusion of the modern revela- 

tions of Truth. 


‘* God sends his teachers unto every age, 
To every clime and every race of men, 
With revelations fitted to their growth 
And shape of mind, nor gives the realm of truth 
Into the selfish rule of one sole race. 
Therefore each form of worship that hath swayed 
The life of man, and given it to grasp 
The master key of knowledge, reverence, 
Unfolds scme germs of goodness and of right ; 
Else never had the eager soul, which loathes 
The slothful down of pampered ignorance, 
Found in it even a moment’s fitful rest. 
There is an instinct in the human heart 
Which makes that all the fables it hath coined, 
To justify the reign of its belief, 
And strengthen it by beauty’s right divine, 
Veil in their inner cells a mystic gift, 
Which, like the hazel twig, in faithful hands 
Points surely to the hidden springs of truth.” 


THERE never was a dispute in a congregation or pres- 
bytery or between two Christian men that more grace 
might not have settled without an appeal to any ec- 


clesiastical or civil tribunal. The principals of the New 
Testament, if fairly applied, can settle any quarrel. The 
trouble is that when men begin to fight from motives of 
| personal hate or love of victory, they forget all about 
the New Testament, or use it only to fotrify their own 
| position.— Canada Presbyterian. 
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FRIENDS AT EASTON AND WARRINGTON. 
SOUTHERN Quarterly Meeting was held near Easton, Md., 
Fifth month 30. 
about half a mile from the central part of the town, and 
was styled in the old records: ‘*“Our great house at the 
head of Third Haven creek.’’ The name has been 
spelled differently, as Third Haven, Tred Haven, Tred 
Avon, but has settled into Third Haven, as being the third 
place or inlet in which the early voyager, cast anchor for a 
time. The county, Talbot, was settled at an early date, 
probably 1650, and was largely taken by Friends. Wen- 
lock Christison, after his release from Boston, made his 
habitation about three miles west of the ‘‘ great house,’’ 
not far from the house at Betty’s Cove, where a meeting- 
house had been erected at such early time as to need re- 
pair in 1676, at which date the meeting records com- 


es 
a 
‘ 


‘A 
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| 


| 


The locality of the meeting-house is | 


Haven, Choptank, Bayside, Tuckahoe (in Talbot county, 
Md.), Centre, Tuckahoe Neck, North West Fork, Marshy 
Creek, Sassafras, Cecil, Chester, and perhaps one more 
in Maryland, eighteen or nineteen meetings. Of all this 


| array but four survive, three of them being small, to wit: 


Third Haven, Camden, North West Fork (in Preston 


| Meeting), and the Cecil Meeting. 


Leaving Easton, and taking berth on the old steam- 
boat Enoch Pratt, | reached Baltimore on the morning of 
the 2d of Sixth month, and at 11.25 our train moved from 
Calvert Street station. As we passed for a number of 
miles on the banks of the Susquehanna we had visible 
evidence of the great flood in the piles of logs lying along 
the streams counting into the thousands, and of ‘ kind- 
ling wood’’ from destroyed lumber broken up by the 


torrents, as also in the bare fields, where vegetation was 
killed. 


OLD MEETING-HOUSE NEAR EASTON, MD. 


[ Built 1684 


The meeting-house now in use, built 1880, is partly shown 


in the extreme left. ] 


mence. 
Sharp, ‘‘ chirurgeon,’’ with 100 acres of land, had pur- 
chased some, and probably became possessed of some by 
his wife, whom he appears to have married somewhat on 
short notice. These tracts he cultivated with the aid of 
servants, part purchased by him and some given to him by 
admiring friends. At one time he was chosen to the 
Colonial Assembly, but does not seem to have been a 
popular member of that body. 

The Quarterly Meeting just held was quite small, no 


Wenlock Christison had been presented by Peter | 


Friends being present trom Camden or Cecil monthly | 


meetings, and but limitedly attended by other members 
J. J. Cornell from Baltimore, P. L. E. and S. F. C., 
from Philadelphia, and some others were present. The 
business was altogether routine in character. On the 31st 
the public or technically ‘‘ youths’’’ meeting-was the 
smallest I have seen at that place; the visiting public 
who used to fill the ‘‘Old House’’ being visibly absent. 

The list of meetings formerly attached to the ‘‘ South- 
ern Quarter ’’ included George’s Bridge (Appoquinimink), 
Duck Creek, Little Creek, Camden, Motherkill, Cold 
Spring, and Milford (Mispillion), in Delaware ; Third 


; hess. 





Harrisburg was a place of waiting for an hour, when 
the Cumberland Valley road furnished ‘passage to Dills- 


| burg, and a genuine walk of three miles (a very pleasant 


one with the Master) took me to William R. Cook’s, a 
Friend,where a cordial welcome from himself, his wife, and 
children, and some Monallen Friends dissipated all weari- 
First-day, the 3d of Sixth month, was all that 
could be desired for a large meeting at Warrington, and 


| the people came on foot, on horses, in buggies, wagons, 


and hacks, etc., until the grove wasalive with them. The 
meeting was by the appointment of Monallen Monthly 
Meeting, in answer to a general desire for such at this 
time of year, and is only held at the decision of the 
monthly meeting, the meeting in the Ninth month 
being permanently established. Before the hour, 10 
o’clock, many hundreds (supposed from 1,500 to 2,000) 


| had collected, not athird of them being able to get in, 


the doors and aisles being filled, and many standing near 
the windows and doors. The responsibility of such an 
assemblage was deeply felt, and humbly desired ; help 
was found to be with One who is mighty, and whose arm 
of power sustained. Great quiet prevailed, and many 
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minds solemnized in realizing the Divine Presence being 
in our midst. Friends residing there away were encour- 
aged, and efforts will be made to hold a meeting inform- 
ally once a month in the summer season. 

In the evening there was a precious gathering of a 


few friends at one of their houses in Dillsburg, seven | 


miles from Warrington meeting-house. Next day my 
friend C. S. G. took us to his home at Sunny Side, a sta- 
tion on the Gettysburg and Harrisburg Railroad. Called 
on the way to see Charles Griest, who is slowly passing 
away from malignant cancer on the face. He is unable 
to speak, and his wants are made known by signs and 
writing. His sufferings are great, so that he scarcely 
rests at all by night. He is entirely sensible of his situa- 
tion. Called also at Isaiah Cook’s. 





On Third-day, the 5th, it rained, yet we called at W. | 


Whiston’s, whose wife Jane has been an invalid for years, 
unable to walk. Took strawberries and cream 


| nearly six years of age. 





by them ; and possibly they might have escaped harm had 
not Giles Slocum, Jonathan’s eldest son, participated 
in the attempted military defense of the valley in the 
summer of 1778. He was one of the few who took up 
arms that escaped the terrible massacre of July 3, of that 
year. 

On the 2d of November following, three Delaware In- 
dians invaded the Slocum premises in the absence of the 
father and older sons, killed one of two boys that were 
temporarily in the care of the family, carried away the 
other, and also a colored girl and little Frances, then 
The agonized mother was pow- 
erless to save her child, whom she saw disappearing in the 
distance in the arms of a stalwart savage. In the last 
view of her, indelibly photographed on memory’s page, 
she was pushing the hair from her eyes with one hand 


| while she wildly waved the other as she looked back and 


with | 


A. K., whose wife is clerk to women’s branch of Balti- 


more Yearly Meeting. 
meeting, and spent the afternoon agreeably with friends, as 
also Fifth- and Sixth-days among them ; was at Hiram 
Griest’s, whose wife has been confined to her bed for 
years, and his daughter for nine months. He is the only 
recognized minister in the quarterly meeting. The fore- 
part of Seventh-day was taken up in viewing that field 
where so many met in awful combat around Gettysburg, 
and truly I felt relieved in passing from the Little Round 
Top and the ‘ Devil’s Den.’’ In the two armies the 
killed, wounded, and missing amounted to fifty thousand, 
and this in a space of about three by five miles of quad- 
rangular shape. In the afternoon attended a meeting of 


peaceable farmers, in which opportunity was offered to | 
Making a call upon a friend on the | 


learn something. 
way, found our resting-place soon after dusk. First-day, 
the roth, at Monallen meeting, a larger attendance than 


children. Recommendation was had to wear that 
‘*straight jacket’’ for sinners, as delineated in Luke 
6: 31. Dined with a sweet spirited young Friend, and 
rode with her to a cottage meeting at the house of a 


Friend belonging with the other branch of the Society, | 


where cordial welcome was extended to us, and the 
Father’s presence was not wanting. Stopping at a few 
places (having been at the greater part of Friends’ 
homes here away), arrived at C. S. G.’s, and next day 


leaving Sunnyside at 6.53 a. m., arrived at home at | 


2.30 p. m. 


Norristown, Pa. Be BR. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE STORY OF FRANCES SLOCUM. 
Tue story of Frances Slocum is not new, but it is known 
to comparatively few of the present generation, and it 
can never lose its interest until the human heart becomes 
other than it now is. 
Frances was one of the numerous descendants of Giles 


On the 6th visited Monallen | stricken at what he found. 


shrieked to her mother for help. 

In the evening the father returned and was horror- 
Three members of the house- 
hold were missing, and a fourth iay dead near the thres- 
hold. The feelings of the family that night, and follow- 
ing, can be imagined, but not stated in words. But fate 
had other terrible experiences for them in the near future. 
On the 16th of the following month Jonathan Slocum and 
Isaac Tripp were both murdered by Indians while en- 
gaged in feeding cattle from a stack a short distance from 
their house and from the fort. Cruelly, indeed, had fate 
dealt with Ruth Slocum. Husband and father murdered, 
and a tender child carried off by those who could de 
such deeds, all in a few short weeks. 

When loved ones go from us by death we at least know 
they are at rest, and the heart commences to school itself 
to get along without them. So time soothed the anguish 


| of Ruth Slocum as widow and daughter; but not as 
| mother. 


on last Fourth-day, with a ‘‘ goodly’’ proportion of | ing look and the never-ending questionings, Where is 


She could not get away from that last implor- 


little Frances? How is she treated? What will be her 


| fate? What agony to picture the worst ; how difficult to 


hope for the best. But hope was never abandoned. 


| Indians sometimes surrendered captives, and possibly 


Frances might be returned. 
At the time of the father’s death there were still nine 


| children in the family, Giles, the oldest, being nearly 





Slocum, who immigrated to New England a few years | 


after the landing of the pilgrims, and settled in Rhode 
Island in 1638. Frances was born in that State in March, 
1773. Her father, Jonathan Slocum, and her mother, 
Ruth Tripp, were members of the Society of Friends. 
While she was a small child her parents and her grand- 
father, Isaac Tripp, emigrated to the valley of Wyoming, 
in Pennsylvania, and located near a fort within the pres- 
ent borough of Wilkesbarre. 


often hostile and treacherous. ‘The Slocums and Tripps, 


being Friends and friendly to the dndians, felt considera- 
ble assurance that they would not be seriously molested 





| the same. 


| clew was received as a reward for their pains. 


twenty, and Jonathan, an infant of three months. While 
the war lasted it was not practicable to go amongst the 
Indians to seek the lost one; but, in 1784, Giles and 
William visited Niagara in search of their sister, the 
journey through the wilderness presenting greater difficul- 
ties than would now a trip to Alaska. Not the slightest 
Four years 


| later they spent several months in a similar search, and 


offered tempting rewards for any information concerning 
their sister ; but all to no purpose. In 1789 the mother 
made a laborious journey to Tiogo a point where the In- 
dians were to surrender a large number of captives by 
treaty with Col. Proctor, in the hope that her daughter 
might be amongst those brought in. She remained for 
weeks and scanned every woman that appeared, but found 
no Frances. In 1797 four of the Slocum brothers traveled 
in the western wilderness nearly all summer, searching, 
enquiring, and offering rewards, but the result was ever 
A female captive who had been stolen when 


| too young to remember her name, hearing of the case of 


The country was then at | 


war with England, and the surrounding Indians were | that she was not her daughter, but bade her welcome. 


| 
| 





the Slocums sought out their home in the hope that she 
might find in them her unknown relatives. Ruth saw 


” 


‘« Stay with me as long as thee pleases,’’ she said ; ‘* per- 


haps some one else may extend the like kindness to my 
In 1807 Ruth died, leaving with her 


, 


dear Frances.’ 
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sons the charge never to give up the search for their sis- 
ter. In 1826 her brother Joseph made a weary and ex- 
pensive journey to Sandusky, Ohio, because he heard that 
an Indian was living there with a white wife. He found 
the pair, was courteously treated, and satisfied himself 
the woman was not his sister. 

The search had now been kept up for nearly half a 
century, and we must feel that the family acted wisely in 
discontinuing their efforts, and allowing the matter to 
fade from their minds as far as possible. 

But now let us, in the light of subsequent knowledge, 
follow little Frances. Her struggles and screams are of 
no avail, and her mother disappears from view as she is 
swiftly borne away in the arms of her captor. They 
go over the mountain to a cave, where she soon cries her- 
self to sleep on a bed of leaves. They travel through 
the forest for days, sleeping on beds of hemlock boughs 
at night around a blazing fire. The Indians are kind to 
her, give her the best they have to eat, and carry her 
when she is tired. After a time she gets interested in 
her new li‘e, becomes reconciled to it, and stops crying. 
They come to an Indian village, and a chief called Tack- 
horse adopts her as his child in the place of one lost a 
short time before. He paints her face and decks her out 
Indian fashion ; and, childlike, she ispleased. Her fos- 
ter parents treat her in all respects as their own child and 
she soon learns to love them. They teach her to fear 
white people and to regard them as enemies. The Dela- 
ware tribe to which she now belongs rove about more or 
less, spend one summer at Sandusky, a year at Niagara, 
and some years near Detroit. Her Indian father and 
mother come more or less in contact with the white, to 
whom they sell chairs, baskets, brooms, and other things 
of their own manufacture. Her father speaks some Eng- 
lish, and Frances retains a knowledge of the language 
while he lives. She learns to fish and to hunt, becomes 
expert with the bow, and can ride through the forest 
almost with the speed of the deer. She knows no fear, 
except that of being recaptured and taken back amongst 
the whites. They live near Fort Wayne in Indiana for 
many years, and while there her father, Tack-horse, dies, 
and she becomes the wife of an Indian called Little-Tur- 
tle. Afterwards the Delaware tribe is broken up, and 
some of them join the Miamis. Little-Turtle goes West 
of the Mississippi river, but Frances does not go with him, 
preferring to remain with her (Indian) mother. After a 
time she marries a Miami chief whom the white people 
call the Deaf Man, probably because he is dull of hearing. 
She is now a queen amongst her tribe, and has much in- 
fluence. Although she has become thoroughly /ndianized 
having even lost all knowledge of her native tongue, 
with the best blood of New England,—which means the 
best of Old England,—flowing in her veins, we may well 
imagine that she is superior to her lordly husband and his 
dusky subjects. Four children are born to her,—two of 
each sex. For an Indian she becomes rich, lives in a 
good log house, has plenty of land, scores of horses, herds 
of cattle and hogs, enough calicoes and other goods to 
stock a country store, rings and other trinkets in abund- 
ance, and considerable gold coin, saved from govern- 
ment payments. She enjoyslife, but heartaches come to 
her as to other people. Her foster-mother, to whom she 
is much attached, pays the debt o: nature, her half-breed 
boys sicken and die, and in the fullness of time her hus- 
band and chief goes to the happy hunting-grounds, and 
she is again a widow. The daughters growup. The 
elder marries a half-breed called Captain Bouriette—a 
happy marriage, but their only child is poisoned to death 
by a rejected and worthless lover. The younger daugh- 
ter marries twice and is twice a widow, but three grand- 








children cluster about the knee of the Indian queen. 
They all live together and Bouriette is active and efficient, 
but all questions of business and management are referred 


to her. She remembers something of the way her mother , 


kept house, and has taught her daughters to do the same, 
The table is set, the dishes are washed, the floor is swept, 
as she remembers her white mother used to do. Not so 
the sleeping arrangements, however. Skins, blankets, 
and the floor suffice for slumber, and the house at its best 
affords but a single pillow. 

Chicago. GrorceE D. BROooMELL. 
(Conclusion to Follow.) 





FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 26.—SEVENTH MonrtH 1, 1894. 
THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 


GOLDEN TExT.—Other sheep I have, which are not of this fold ; them 
also I must bring, and they shall hear my voice ; and they 
shall become one flock, one shepherd.—John 10: 16. 
Scripture Reading: John 10: 1-21. 


TEACHING. 


In the lesson for to-day is found a double parable or 
allegory, the first representing Christ as the door of the 


Sheep-fold, the second presenting him as the Good 


Shepherd. 


It is of course at once apparent that these figures of 
speech must be understood spiritually : to attempt to in- 
terpret them literally makes them appear to have no 
meaning which the human mind can apprehend. The 
lesson is therefore a valuable illustration of the familiar 
saying that ‘‘spiritual truth must be spiritually appre- 
hended.’’ 

Christ, the door of the sheep-fold. In explanation of 
the first part of the parable, Jesus said to those about him : 
‘« Verily, verily, I say unto you, I am the door of the 
sheep.’’ In these words is embodied a very deep and 
beautiful spiritual truth. As true membership in the 
Church of Christ consists in the faithful following of the 
Voice of Christ in the soul, so entrance into this member- 
ship—entrance into the fold of the sheep—is through the 
door of obedience to the same Divine Voice. The first 
beginnings of willing, purposeful following of the In- 
dwelling presence of Christ is the entrance into the sheep- 
fold that is here referred to,—and the door through 
which we enter is, spiritually speaking, Christ, the eter- 


his sheep into the fold, through the open door, calling 
them by name to follow him, so the Holy Spirit summons 
us to enter the fold of the sheep through the door of obe- 
dience to its teaching, and by following in the footsteps 
of that perfect life, which was lived that we should have 


its high plane of perfect obedience. 

Christ the Good Shepherd. Twice in the few sentences 
of our lesson does Jesus say : ‘‘ I am the Good Shepherd,” 
and twice does he declare that he gives his life for the 
sheep. If the attempt is made to interpret these words 
literally, different minds will undoubtedly reach different 
conclusions, but it would seem that all might agree to ac- 
cept the valuable spiritual truths which they present, for 
they teach us the lesson which we so continually need to 
learn that Christ, the indwelling Spirit, is the sustaining, 
strengthening centre of our spiritual life, our guide and 
protector through our earthly life, our comforter and con-~ 
soler through the dark valley of the shadow of death, the 
promised companion and master in the life beyond. % 


nal Word or Spirit of God. As the shepherd would lead — 





it as an example, and be enabled in some degree to reach _ ) 


However we may differ in interpreting the statement that — 


he laid down his life for the sheep, we can readily undet- 


he 


stand how the abiding presence of Christ in the soul still 
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gives His life to and for the sheep. As we accept this 
proffered higher life, as we come more and more under 
the guiding influence of his holy presence, as we approach 
more and more closely in our own lives the perfect char- 
acter of Jesus Christ, so do we come more and more fully 
under the leadership of the Good Shepherd, and become 
more and more the sheep of his fold,—true and faithful 
members of the Church of Christ. 

The words of the lesson lead the mind to refer instinc- 
tively to the beautiful parallel allegory contained in the 
Twenty-third Psalm, that incomparable parable of the Old 
Testament, which has been to so many souls a source of 
strength through life, and an unspeakable comfort as they 
approached the shades of the valley of death. It is well 
worth our while to study this Psalm in connection with 
the lesson for to day. 





LESSON NOTES. 

The discourse given in to-day’s lesson is still part of 
that which Jesus delivered while in Jerusalem attending 
the Feast of Tabernacles. The chronology of this period 
of Jesus’s ministry is very difficult to follow, the writers 
of the Gospels having no idea of the importance of re- 
cording the regular sequence of events. As has been 
said before, John relates particularly the work of Jesus in 
Jerusalem, while the other three writers omit much of 
that, but record his labors in Galilee and other parts. 
Between the Feast of Tabernacles at the end of Septem- 
ber or the early part of October, and Dedication on De- 
cember 2oth, nearly two months elapsed: of this period 
John records nothing. 

Heartley in his ‘‘ Researches in Greece and the 
Levant,’’ says: ‘‘ I asked my man if it was usual to give 
names to sheep. He informed me that it was, and that 
the sheep obeyed their shepherd when he called them by 
their names. This morning I had an opportunity of 
verifying the truth of this remark. Passing by a flock of 
sheep, I asked the shepherd the same question which I put 
to my servant, and he gave me the same answer. I then 
bade him call one of his sheep. He did so, and it in- 
stantly left its pasturage and companions, and ran up to 
the hand of the shepherd with signs of pleasure, and with 
a prompt obedience which I had never before observed in 
any other animal. The shepherd told me that many of 
his sheep are still wild, that they had not yet learned their 
names, but that by teaching they would all learn them.’’ 

Dr. Thomson also says it is still true to the letter. 
‘‘The good shepherd leads them forth from the fold just 
where he pleases. It is necessary that they should be 
taught to follow, and not to stray, when they are sure to 
get into trouble. The shepherd calls sharply from time 
to time to remind them of his presence. They know his 
voice and follow on; but if a stranger call, they stop 
short, lift up their heads in alarm, and, if it is repeated, 
they turn and flee, because they know not the voice of a 
Stranger. This is not the fanciful costume of a parable ; 
it is simple fact.’’ 

IN a recent lecture Sir Robert Ball said that a tele- 
graphic message would go seven times around the earth in 
a second; and if a telegraphic message could be sent to 
the moon it would reach it destination in a little more 
than a second. He also thought that it would take some- 
thing like eight minutes to arrive at the sun. 





THERE can be no good government without law and 
order ; there can be no law without authority ; there can be 
Do authority without justice ; there can be no justice with- 
out religion; there can be no religion without God.— 
Cardinal Gibbons. 











RITUALISM IN THE EpiscopaL CHuRCH.—At the re- 
cent Convention of the Episcopal Church, Diocese of 
Maryland, of Baltimore, Bishop Paret delivered an im- 
passioned address against the tendency of Episcopal 
Churches toward the Roman Church. He even described 
certain of the clergymen, who indulged in ritualistic 
forms, as ‘‘Anarchists,’’ and he declared that the break- 
ing over the laws of the Church, as some of them had 
done, was ‘‘nothing but anarchy.’’ Speaking specifi- 
cally of some of the forms observed in ritualistic churches, 
the Bishop earnestly declared that the use of incense in 
Episcopal Churches was positively forbidden by the ritual. 
The ‘* High Mass’’ was also declared to be contrary to 
the rules of the Church, and the confessional had no 
place in the Protestant Episcopal formulary. 

Commenting on this, the Newark, N. J., Advertiser 
says: ‘*It will be seen at once that Bishop Paret’s plain 
talk is of a character to reverberate throughout the 
Churches of his denomination, and the echoes of it will 
be heard for many a day. He is the first Bishop in the 
Episcopalian Church in this country who has had the 
courage to speak out plainly and emphatically against 
what might be called the Romanizing influences at work 
in the Church. The growth of form and ceremony within 
the Church has had the tendency to make the Episcopa- 
lian mode of worship conform very closely to Roman 
Catholic symbols and ceremonies. It has been astonish- 
ing to note with what rapidity this tendency has been 
manifesting itself. In many of our Episcopal Churches 
to-day the confessional is as distinct a part of the ordi- 
nance of the Church as the communion. The use of in- 
cense, which a few years ago was limited to the Catholic 
Churches,is common enough nowadays in the Episcopalian 
Churches. So, also, with the various forms, ceremonies, 
postures, vestments, rites, and sacraments of the Church. 
All have been made to correspond more or less closely in 
the ritualistic churches with the Roman idea.. Nor has 
this influence, this tendency toward ritualism and its cere- 
monies, been confined to the Episcopalian Church. Some 
modifications of these forms have appeared in various 
evangelical denominations, and, although its manifesta- 
tions are not visible at the ordinary Sunday services, they 
appear in striking form on festival days, such as Easter 
or Christmas.”’ 


Work FOR TEMPERANCE.—Dr. H. A. Stimson (ot 
the Broadway Tabernacle Church, N. Y.), in an address 
on Temperance work said he thought the tendency was to 
go back to individual effort,—to press it ‘‘ more urgeritly 
and more strenuously along the line of direct, personal, 
moral appeal. Our greatest hopefulness (he said), and 
our surest ground of hope for success, if I do misinter- 
pret the signs of the times, is to be found in the move- 
ment to-day of thoughtful people back upon the old posi- 
tion that we are to do our work, not so much as members 
of aggressive societies, important as that work may be, 
but chiefly in our personal appeal to our fellow men, set- 
ting the example, of course, ourselves, and then pressing 
that example and the principles which underlie it and ap- 
pealing to all men who are within our influence, dealing 
with them hand to hand, leading them, man by man, to 
give up entirely the drinking habit ; and, in that way, 
winning them entirely and voluntarily from the use of 
liquor, and so establishing them on the side of the ad- 
vancing army. 





I know both how to be abased, and I know how to 
abound ; everywhere and in all things I am instructed. 
—Paul. 
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THE INDIAN QUESTION IN CONGRESS. 
THE agitation upon the policy of cutting down the pay 
of the Indian Agents and other important officials in the 
Indian service, so that men of high character and first- 
rate abilities cannot be obtained, is earnest and we hope 
will be effective. In the House of Representatives there 
was not much hope of securing a change in the bill, (that 
making Indian appropriations) , and it is therefore no great 
disappointment that it passed that body on Seventh-day 
last, ‘‘substantially as reported by the Committee on 
Indian Affairs.’’ The bill now goes to the Senate, but it 
cannot be considered there for several weeks. 

The earnest work done by the sub-committee on the 
Indians, of our Philanthropic Committee, (Philadelphia), 
has had a good response in the increased interest shown 
in the subject at Washington. In the discussion in the 
House, on the 8th instant, three of the members from 
Pennsylvania, Marriott Brosius, of Lancaster; Irving P. 
Wanger, of Norristown; and Josiah D. Hicks, of Al- 
toona, all spoke earnestly against the impairment of an 
effective system of education and oversight. We print 
most of their remarks elsewhere in this issue. Since that 
date, T. M. Mahon, of Chambersburg, has made a vigor- 
ous defense of the educational and other training afforded 
by the Indian school at Carlisle, and of the character of 
the boys and girls who go out from it; and on the 14th 
instant, Robert Adams, Jr., of this city, spoke earnestly 
in vindication of the Friends and their policy of just 
‘treatment of the Indians. 

In connection with the subject we cannot avoid a ref- 
erence to the harsh and unjust statements made in the 
House by some members, in reference tothe Indians. An 
example of these is found in the case of the Delegate 
trom Arizona, who is named Marcus Aurelius Smith, and 
lives at Tombstone. He comes from Kentucky, and 
taught school, (as his biographical sketch in the Con- 
gressional Record states),in Bourbon county in that State, 
before removing to Arizona. The Roman emperor 
Marcus Aurelius is forever famous for his qualities of 
truth and generosity, but his namesake, Smith of Tomb- 
stone, told the House that the education and civilization 
of the Apache Indians was a hopeless undertaking. ‘* You 
will never get the Indian a bit better than he is to-day ; 
but in my opinion you are making him worse by educat- 
ing him simply to read and write,’’ said Smith. And,— 
referring to the Apaches particularly,—he said : 

“‘ Nothing but fear will rule him. - His civilization is at present ab- 


solutely impossible. The hope of civilizing that Indian is just as 
bright as the hope of civilizing his food, the rattlesnake. You cannot 


conceive of the Apache until you see him. - He is absolutely incapable 
of the emotions that we feel. 


He is savage in every instinct.” 
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There have been many Apache Indians here in the 
East, educated and trained at the Carlisle School. One 
of them is Dr. Montezuma, who spoke ably and elo- 
quently at-our Indian meeting, at Race street, last month, 
and who is now the United States physician stationed at 
Carlisle. Any one who saw and heard him will listen to 
the Arizona delegate’s statements with wonder. There 
have been other Apache boys employed by our Pennsyl- 
vania farmers, and we recall the testimony concerning 
one of them,—based on experience with him of two or 
three years,—that he nevers truck the horses or cattle, nor 
even spoke loudly or angrily to them. And yet Congress 
is told that he and his people can no more be civilized 
than the rattlesnake! Certainly there is room yet for 
work by the friends of the Indian. 


Our letter from England gives an interesting sketch 
of the recent discussion in London Yearly Meeting. We 
think we must make extracts from the very full—almost 
verbatim—reports given in the English Friends’ journals 
of the discussion, but we find the paper too crowded this 
week to begin it. We will print an instalment of it next 
week, and our readers will find it, we are sure, quite in- 
teresting. 


BIRTHS. 


GARRETT.—In Philadelphia, Fifth month 1, 1894, to Charles 
and Lena Garrett, a son, who is named Charles. 


MARRIAGES. 


GREEN—MITCHELL.—In Baltimore, Sixth month 16, 1894, by 
Friends’ ceremony, Robert P. Green and Dr. Mary V. Mitchell. 


JENKINS—MAGILL.—At Friends’ meeting-house, Swarthmore, 
Pa., Sixth month 19, 1894, under the care of Swarthmore Monthly 
Meeting, Thomas A. Jenkins, of Gwynedd, son of Howard M. and 
Mary Anna Jenkins, and Marian, daughter of Edward H. and Sarah 
W. Magill. 


SMITH—CONARD.—In Trenton, N. J., Sixth month 7, 1894, 
by Friends’ ceremony, Jerome Collins Smith, of Middletown, Conn., 
and Clara May, daughter of Maria H. and the late David A. Conard, 
of .Trenton. 


DEATHS. 


CONARD.—At the residence of her brother, Albert Conard, Fort 
Washington, Penna., Sixth month 9, 1894, Tacy Conard, in her 79th 
year ; a life-long member of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting. Interment at 
Friends’ grounds, on the 13th. 


DAVIS.—[Correcrep Norice.]—At Hatboro’, Pa., suddenly, 
Sixth month 2, 1894, Hannah C., widow of the late Samuel Davis, in 
the 56th year of her age ; a member of Horsham Monthly Meeting. 


HUTCHINSON.—Suddenly, Fifth month 21, 1894, at Lamanda 
Park, Los Angeles Co., Cal., Sarah P. Hutchinson. 


PRICE.—In Philadelphia, Fifth month 14, 1894, Fannie Edith, 
daughter of Dr. Mordecai and the late Fannie Remington Price. 

SMITH.—Sixth month 13, 1894, Sallie L. Smith, in the 47th year 
of her age, wife of the late Clement W. Smith, of Philadelphia, and 
daughter of the late Levis and Ann Miller of Media, Pa.; a member 
of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting held at Race street. 

The death of this dear Friend has brought sorrow to the hearts of 
many loving relatives and friends. She was of a kind and generous 
disposition, ever ready to contribute for the relief of those needing aid, 
and we trust she will hear the welcome language, “ Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these my brethern ye have done 
unto Me.” WwW. 

SWAIN.—At Bristol, Bucks Co., Pa., Sixth month 16, 1894, 
Anthony Swain, in his 79thyear; a valued member of Bristol Monthly 
Meeting. 

TEST.—At his residence, Salem, N. J., Sixth month 15, 1894, 
Joseph D. Test, aged 85 years, 10 months, 5 days. 
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GENESEE YEARLY MEETING. _| York were read, and many words. of appreciation were YEARLY MEETING. 


On Seventh-day morning, Sixth month 9g, the meeting of 
the ministers and elders of Genesee Yearly Meeting was 
held in the meeting-house at Bloomfield, Ontario, at 10 
o'clock. The assembly was’smaller than usual. After a. 
peaceful silence of several minutes, Isaac Wilson addressed 
the meeting, welcoming all, and particularly those strang- 
ers present, with his usual warmth, also speaking of the 
necessity of opening wide the doors to that younger por- 
tion of our Society, of taking pains to give them work to 
do that they may acquire more interest in our business 
meetings. Cornelius White also spoke briefly. A portion 
of the usual business was transacted and the meeting ad- 
journed to meet on the following Second- day evening. On 
the same evening (Seventh-day) a meeting of the First- 
day School Conference was held. Representatives replied 
to their names, and reports were read from the different 
schools. These reports were very interesting, a feeling’ 
of encouragement being universally felt, and Friends 
were earnestly advised to continue this good work. Some 
interesting epistles were read and the meeting adjourned 
to meet Second- day afternoon. 

First-day morning the house was comfortably filled 
with Friends and others. Many young faces were noticed 
among those present. The silence was broken by expres- 
sions of the universal love of God, and caution as to our 
own selfish desires and gratifications, advising that if we 
will yield to our conscience we will be brought in contact 
with the divine light.and inspiration, and hence led to 
live that noble and beautiful life characteristic of Christ. 
Encouragement was felt in the advancement of feeling 
upon the subject of arbitration. The great necessity and 
importance were urged of our carefully sowing good seed 
that our harvest may be rich. Disappointment and pain 
are releived of their sting when we have given up our 
lives in sweet submission to our Heavenly Father. Each 
one of us has been given a work to do; we are divinely 
summoned to carry out this work and should be thankful 

-indeed for this blessed privilege. Each good act, how- 
ever small, leads us on to greater ones, and if we perform 
our duties, even though they may seem small, to the best 
of our ability, they are as acceptably received by the 
Master as the seemingly greater: ones of those around us. 
The great and powerful life of God continually follows us, 
beckoning us back when we approach the evil ground, 
helps us onward in all good works, and is like oil to the 
troubled waters and food to the hungering man. 

First- -day afternoon Isaac Wilson preached a powerful 
sermon, impressing upon us that man was created with 
goodness, not evil. We are given power to work out our 
own salvation, but the soul cannot be saved without our 
human will. "The loss of the soul is the’ greatest possible 
loss ; no earthly loss can be compared with it. Unkind- 
ness originated in our own hearts,—through our selfishness 
and wanderings away from the Father’s fold. Our 
lives are made up of the little ‘‘ well dones,’’ and we are 
judged by these both by God and by man. ‘ By your 
fruits shall ye be known.’’ 

Among the other speakers on First-day were Cornelius 
White, Serena Minard, and Mary Jane Hoag. 

Second- -day morning. Neither of the clerks being 
present, the meeting united in the names of Samuel P. 
Zavitz and Serena Minard to serve for the time. After 
the opening minute, one of welcome was read to those 
Strangers present. Representatives’ names were called, 
quite a number of whom were absent, owing to indispo- 
sition and other unavoidable causes. Minutes of the last 
meeting, held at Sparta, were read, also extracts from 
quarterly and half-year meetings. Epistles from the 

Yearly Meetings of Philadelphia, Baltimore, and New 








York were read, and many words. of appreciation were 
expressed. An epistle from the women’s branch of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting was also read. A committee was 
then appointed to audit the Treasurer’s account and to 
nominate a treasurer for the ensuing year. A report of 
the committee for distributing 800 copies of the Extracts 
and epistles of last year’s meeting was read and approved 
by the meeting. A few encouraging words, especially 
for the younger members, closed this session. 

At four o’clock the same afternoon a meeting of the 
First-day School Conference convened. Epistles were 
read from Baltimore and Illinois, and several creditable 
recitations and readings were given by the children. A 
most excellent essay, entitled ‘‘ How to keep the Young,”’ 
was read by Ruth Wilson. ‘‘ What is the Value of the 
Bible in the Fifst-day Schools?’’ by Lottie Talcott, and 
‘¢ The Sabbath School, the Nursery, the Harvest field of 
the Church of Christ,’’ by Charles Wilson, were also 
read. A general feeling of encouragement was felt by 
all and many words of love and counsel were spoken to 
the children and young people, and the great and lasting 
benefit of the First-day school work was alluded to ; after 
which the conference adjourned to meet Fourth- day af- 
ternoon. 

Second. day evening an adjourned session of the Meet- 
ing of Ministers and Eliers was held. Reports from the 
quarterly meetings were read, also the Queries and An- 
swers, and after a few strengthening words the meeting 
adjourned. 

Third-day morning a committee appointed for the 
purpose of proposing names of suitable Friends to serve 
as clerks for the year offered those of Samuel P. Zavitz 
and Serena Minard, with which the meeting united. 
Loving existles from Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois Yearly 
Meetings were read and words of appreciation of them 
were expressed. 

All the Queries, Answers, and summaries were read 
andapproved. A Representative Committee to serve the 
Yearly Meeting for the ensuing three years was appointed, 
after which the meeting adjourned to meet Fifth-day 
morning. Third-day afternoon a temperance meeting 
was held. The young people and children took an active 
part in the exercises, and rendered their parts in a very 
creditable manner. The usual business was transacted, 
and appropriate remarks were made, after which the meet- 
ing adjourned. 

Fourth-day morning the usual meeting for worship 
was held. Mary Jane Hoag earnestly impressed upon 
parents and teachers the great necessity of carefully and 
properly training the children while they are yet tender 
and susceptible to all impressions. Examples of our 
elders are helpful to us; it belongs to human nature to 
imitate those we love, and as the minds of little children 
are weaker, not so able to think for themselves as those of 
more mature years, the necessity of those first impressions 
being good is shown. Great encouragement is felt amongst 
Friends with regard to the coming generation; with the 
advantages obtained from the good schools under the care 
of our Society, careful home training, interesting and in- 
structive and attractive First-day school work, and an 
active and earnest endeavor in the temperance cause, we 
have reason to believe that the future workers of our So- 
ciety will be anearnestcompany. Isaac Wilson expressed 
the comfort he felt in the company of co-laborers, sug- 
gesting that it gives each one of us strength and encour- 
agement to know that others are iaboring in the same 
field with ourselves. Sympathy is sweet, and we all feel 
more enthusiasm when there is loving sympathy and en- 
couragement. Among the others who spoke were Samuel 


P. Zavitz, Serena Minard, and Cornelius White. 
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The third session of the First-day School Conference 
was held in the afternoon. Epistles of love and encour- 
agement from Ohio and Indiana were read. A commit- 
tee was appointed to see that a suitable program was 
prepared for the next conference, to be held during the 
next yearly meeting week. Delegates were appointed to 
attend the General Conference to be held at Chappaqua. 
Friends were advised to attend, if suitable and conveni- 
ent, as all will be benefited by so doing. It will be a 
pleasant. trip, as well as a profitable and strengthening 
time for all. A feeling was expressed that time and 
money could not be more profitably spent for a short sum- 
mer outing. After a few remarks the closing minute was 
read, and an impressive prayer was offered by Charles 
Wilson. 

Fifth-day morning. A committee was appointed to 
have published in book form the journal, together with 
some of the writings and sermons of our late esteemed 
friend Sunderland P. Gardner. A report from the Tem- 
perance Committee was read, stating that there was never 
a brighter prospect for Ontario in this direction than now. 
A new Temperance Committee was appointed. The re- 


ports from the several committees, including Philanthropic. 


Labor, Exercises of the Meeting, etc., were read. 

Two Friends were: appointed to assist the clerks in 
having printed and distributed 800 copies of the Extracts 
of the Proceedings of this Yearly Meeting. The many 
good qualities contained in the Young Friends’ Review 
were mentioned, and words of sympathy and encourage- 
ment to those connected with it were expressed. Char- 
lotte W. Cocks spoke of the many changes time will 
bring ; that as time passes away we must realize that we 
too are passing away, thus cautioning us to make the life 
before us pure and good, that when we have departed from 
our earthly home the example we have left behind may 
make the world better for our having lived in it. We 
know not of the troubles and temptations before us, but 
through all we may have that divine love and guidance if 
we choose. Many loving words of counsel to the young 
Friends were uttered, begging them to think seriously of 
the life before them, that they may make and carry out 
good resolutions, thus doing their share of the work which 
is required of each one of God’schildren. Although the 
Yearly Meeting was small, Friends felt weil satisfied with 
the results, the time having been a particularly strength- 
ening one. T. W. 


Cuarity.—Charity is not only the ¢hiefest of Chris- 
tian virtues,—it is the rarest. This is suggested by Paul, 
when he says that a man who has eloquence and knowl- 
edge, who has generosity and faith, who is self-sacrificing 
and devoted, may come short of the highest standard of 
Christian character, by his lack of Christian charity. We 
see the truth of this on every side. There are men who 
are open-handed and large-hearted, who have the mission- 
ary spirit, and who would die for their religious convic- 
tions, who yet seem actually incapable of judging with 
charity those who differ with them in opinion or in prac- 
tice, or who are distasteful tothem personally. They are 
rigid in their views of right, and critical of any depar- 
ture from the path of rectitude; but they never speak 
with loving estimate of those who are wrong in their be- 
liefs, or wrong in their doings. They even seem to 
think that the severity of their judgments is an evidence 
of theiruprightness. And of all forms of evil, unchari- 
tableness in others has least tolerance in the minds of 
many of us. Even those who serve Christ, and who 


would die for Christ, cannot always be Christ-like in 
their charitable estimate of their fellows.—S. S. Zimes. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

BLUE RIVER QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Tuts was held at Highland Creek, Ind., the 25th and 
26th of Fifth month. The week preceding was very wet, 
dreary, and cold, the prospect was anything but cheering, 
and a fear was prevalent that this weather might continue, 
thus interfering with the attendance of the approaching 
quarter. But ‘‘He who doeth all things well’’ caused 
the rain to cease, the clouds to clear away, and the sun to 
shine forth once more, thus dispelling the gloom, causing 
all nature, animate and inanimate, to smile and rejoice. 

The meeting for ministers and elders convened Sixth- 
day afternoon. The writer of this was informed that it 
was a season of much strength and encouragement. Five 
of the several meetings were represented. 

In the evening the First-day School Quarterly Con- 
ference was held, the house being filled with a large and 
interested audience, the exercises being participated in 
by young and old alike. The history of our First-day 
school at this place was read, showing what can be accom- 
plished by the earnest efforts of two or three concerned 
minds. From a very small beginning the school has 
steadily grown until now its influence is felt in the neigh- 
borhood for miles around. 

Seventh-day the quarterly meeting convened, with a 
larger attendance than usual, the house being early and 
comfortably filled by Friends and others. The gospel 
labor of our ministering Friend was very much appreci- 
ated, and we trust the seed sown may yield an increase of 
faithfulness and religious devotion that will prove bene- 
ficial to this community. In the business meeting, which 
is held in joint sesison, there was little business, save 
routine work. At their request a minute was granted to 
Abel Mills and wife to visit Ohio Yearly Meeting. A 
meeting for the young people was appointed for the en- 
suing evening, during which an earnest, touching appeal 
was made to the young, that they would early dedicate 
their hearts to theig Heavenly Father; that they would 
realize the great responsibility that is resting upon them. 
It was a very impressive and helpful meeting ; many hearts 
were tendered, and several were constrained to appear in 
supplication, asking that they might see and know the 
way, the truth, and the life. After a deep and earnest 
prayer to the Throne of Grace, by our dear friend, Ed- 
ward Coale, the meeting closed. 

First-day dawned clear and beautiful. The multitude 
began to gather early; while the First-day school was 
still in session, the house was rapidly filling. Our new 
house has a seating capacity of 400, but benches were 
brought in from the old house, until it is estimated that 
full 500 were seated within doors, and as many more were 
outside. As we gathered into quietude, the solemn si- 
lence was broken by an earnest, heartfelt prayer, after 
which our friend E. C. again acceptably ministered to the 
meeting. To try to render an account of the discourse, 
or even to give a synopsis of it, would require too much 
time and space ; suffice it to say that the ‘‘ bread of life’’ 
was bountifully handed forth, and all were abundantly fed. 

In accordance with previous custom, an ample dinner 
was served for all, and after a little time for mingling and 
social greeting the large company again seated themselves 
for the afternoon worship, to be held this time under the 
trees, as it was thought the house, though much larger 
than the old one, would not have held a fifth part of the 
people congregated there. They came from far and near; 
it was the largest gathering ever known at this place; it 
is estimated that there were between two and three thou- 
sand people on the grounds. Notwithstanding such @ 
crowd, the order and quiet were remarkable, and the tes- 
timonies from first to last were heard with evident inter- 
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est, and seemed to be very much appreciated by many, if 
not by all ; we trust very many hearts received the message 
of God’s truth, as it was handed forth by the Master’s 


devoted servant. Thus ended the first quarterly meeting 
held in our new meeting-house. 
CORRESPONDENT. 


YEARLY MEETING ADJOURNMENT, 1798. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


As being of interest in connection with the articles pub- 
lished some tinie since in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, 
describing the yellow fever scourge in Philadelphia, in 
1793, I send the following copy of the manuscript Minute 
sent down to the Quarterly Meetings by Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, in 1798, during the second severe epi- 
demic of yellow fever in our city. This paper has been 
preserved among the records of Third Haven Morthly 
Meeting, Maryland. 

It appears that the Yearly Meeting held its sessions, 
during both years, in the midst of the pestilential disease, 
and that the attendance of Friends was greatly affected 
thereby. HELEN HopkKINs JONEs. 

Germantown, Philadelphia. 

“At a yearly meeting held in Philadelphia on the 24th of Ninth 
month, 1798. 

‘* Having been favored with the life giving presence of our Holy 
Head and High Priest, we have been drawn into a good degree of 
fellowship one with another, and sympathy with our absent Brethren ; 
divers weighty observations being made and precious truths revived. 
The feeble representation of the Body, the state of the City, and the 
still more important consideration of preserving brotherly union, have 
led to a belief that it may be safe and right to adjourn the business of 
the Meeting to the Tenth day of the Twelve month next, and the 
meeting of Ministers and Elders on the Seventh-day of the week pre- 
ceding, to meet at the usual hour, if consistent with the will of the 
Master of our Assemblies. 

‘The Clerk being directed to transmit copies of this minute to the 
respective Quarters. Extract from the Minutes, 

‘© JONATHAN Evans, Clerk.” 

[Please to deliver this to the Southern Quarterly Meeting, it being 
the second copy furnished for that meeting. 

Directed to Robert Holiday, Duck Creek X Road's.] 


NUMBERS OF CATHOLICS.—The Presbyterian Banner 
is right in saying that the number of Catholics in this 
country has frequently been greatly exaggerated, but it is 
wrong in inferring that the returns of the Census are for 
the Catholic population and in drawing the inference that 
the number of Catholic communicants is not over 2,500,- 
ooo. The Census returns are for communicants and not 
for population, and these returns show that there are 
nearly six and a quarter millions Catholic communicants. 
It is proper to say, however,.that the number of those 
who are counted as communicats in the Catholic Church 
is about 85 per cent. of the Catholic population, while 
the proportion of Protestant communicants to Protestant 
population is very small comparatively. For example, 850 
in a Catholic population of 1,000 are communicants, 
while less than 300 in a Protestant population of 1,000 
are communicants. It should be remembered that the 
Catholic Church does not excommunicate for moral delin- 
quency, but only for disobedience or denial of some arti- 
cle of faith,and a man or woman confirmed and admitted 
to communion remains a communicant during life, unless 
€xcommunicated for a departure from the faith, and this, 
of course, is a rare occurrence.— Zhe Jndependent. 





WE cannot understand the fulness of the meaning of 
“He careth for you.’’ ‘If we could thoroughly under- 
stand anything, that would be enough to prove it undi- 
vine,’’ says George MacDonald. So, when the under- 
Standing unconditionally surrenders to implicit trust, the 
whole man glorifies God.—S. S.. Zimes. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE LATE JOSEPH ARMFIELD, OF LONDON. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


THE editorial of last week was, indeed, full of interest to all 
Friends, and yet bore a sad burden ‘of news in announcing the death 
of Joseph Armfield. Yet we could not desire to change the time or 
the manner of his death, when he had championed so nobly the broad 
Christian view, as he must have done,—a cause in which from a 
worldly point of view, he had much to loose, nothing to gain. His 
death, at such a time, seems to me to mark a period in our history as 
eminent as any that have gone before,—even more so, for is not recon- 
ciliation greater than estrangement ? 

It is almost a year to the day when on attending the meeting at 
Devonshire House, in London, and on walking home with Joseph 
Armfield and his family, we stopped for an hour within the now beau- 
tiful enclosure of Piccadilly Circus, the seat of a former mad house, of 
the olden times, when the insane were thrust in there with less care 
than that given to the beasts of the field. He was extremely inter- 
ested in our American hospitals for the insane, the Training School for 
Feeble Minded Children at Elwyn, and similar institutions. Leaving 
this lovely enclosure in the heart of busy London, (accompanied by his 
little grandchildren), Joseph Armfield gave tracts on the care of horses 
to the ’bus drivers, and on total abstinence to all wayfarers whom we 
met on the way, and then we went on to dine at the South Place Hotel, 
which was managed by Joseph Armfield for so many years, and now 
by his son, A. A. Armfield. All of which made a day of such extreme 
interest, of such kindliness of feeling, that I can but hope that many 
of our Society may know how grave has been our loss, and that we 
may remember Joseph Armfield as indeed a member of the Society of 
Friends. Davip HENRY WRIGHT. 

Philadelphia, Sixth month 18. 





SALOONS IN PHILADELPHIA. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

In the issue of Fifth mo. 26, you insert an article from the Philadel- 
phia Press on saloons in New York and Philadelphia, The purpose of 
the Press was evidently to convey the idea that the high license law 
was of great benefit to the city, and the proper thing to endorse. From 
its appearance in the INTELLIGENCER without comment the inference 
would be that the position of the Press was in accord with the views 
of Friends as a body, which we believe to be incorrect. In said article 
there was no information given showing a diminution of drinking or 
crime, but an indirect appeal to- the cupidity of the voters, through the 
revenue received into the city treasury as the price of its unholy com- 
plicity with the liquor traffic. Perhaps your failure to add that the 
arrests in the city are rapidly on the increase, and that the high license 
law is not the beneficent measure sometimes claimed for it, was not an 
intentional omission ; but we think every proper opportunity should be 
embraced defining the position of our Society as antagonistic to the 
licensing of evil. AucustTus Brosius. 

Chatham, Pa., Sixth month ro. 


[Our correspondent may be right as to the motive of the Press. We 
printed the matter, however, simply as information to show the numbers 
of saloons in the two.cities. The ‘* Brooks law,” in operation in Phila- 
delphia, is not strictly a ‘‘ high license’ law, but rather a restrictive 
system, under the powers granted to and exercised bythe Board of 
Judges.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. ] 





ATTENTION TO THE FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

When I read of the many ministering Friends that attend the dif- 
ferent quarterly meetings, I say to myself, How is it that they do not 
feel it a duty, some of them, occasionally to visit our First-day meetings 
in different parts, where there are First-day schools large in attendance ? 
It would be very encouraging to so many of the younger to have a 
u.inister with them, as many that attend school are of different denomi- 
nations and cannot understand how it is that no outward voice is 
sounded. When our quarterly meetings come around then there are 
sometimes from one to five or six ministering Friends present from 
different parts ; they all are made welcome, but I feel it right to lay this 
before Friends for their consideration. Fas 5.3; 

Nottingham, Md. 


WHEN I remember something which I had, 
But which is gone and I must do without, 

I sometimes wonder how I can be glad 
Even in cowslip time, when edges sprout ; 

It makes me sigh to think on it, but yet 

My days will not be better days should I forget. 


When I remember something promised me, 
But which I never had, nor can have now, 
Because the promiser we no more see 
In countries that accord with mortal vow ; 





When I remember this I mourn, but yet 
My happier days are not the days when I forget. 
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FRIENDS’ CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


TRENTON, N. J.—The regular meeting of Trenton Friends’ Associa- 
tion should have taken place Fifth month 28, but thunder showers pre- 
vented a quorum and the meeting was adjourned to the following Sec- 
ond-day evening. Lacking but two of a quorum and others not mem- 
bers being present, it was decided to have a paper read and discussed 
which resulted in a pleasant evening to those present. The paper read 
was upon “ Birthright Membership,’ by John Watson; interesting 
reminiscences of his past life were given. He thought this right of 
membership a privilege which shonld never be taken away, and in the 
discussion foliowing this idea generally prevailed, though some thought 
one might feel the responsibilities of the Society more if they had joined 
by their own accord. 

The adjourned meeting met Sixth month 4. The subject, “Are 
Peace Societies making Progress?’’ which had been referred to the 
Current Topics Committee was, answered by Joseph Willets. He 
showed how from the beginning of history the sword had been the ar- 
biter between nations up to and including the middle ages and then 
referred to grave questions of later date, which had been settled by 
arbitration. He mentioned the late James G. Blaine’s decided stand 
for national arbitration on all occasions; also President Cleveland’s 
endorsement of the Peace Policy, and thought republics generally had 
been profoundly stirred on this subject ; that even the Emperor of Ger- 
many had of late expressed great desire for peace. The establishment 
of a tribunal for international arbitration at the Peace Congress, held 
in Chicago last year, was also considered a great gain,as a committee 
has now been appointed for the purpose of organizing a permanent tri- 
bunal of this character. It was evident from this paper that a decided 
advance had been made during the 17th century in favor of peaceful 
settlement of international differences. 

In the discussion satisfaction was expressed over the writer’s state- 
ment that Swarthmore College was a pioneer in the work of placing 
upon the curriculum the study of arbitration. Toa body of Friends, 
these advances in the peace movements which had been demonstrated 
were very gratifying and many were the expressions to that effect and 
as quoted by a member the time may not be so far distant “‘ When the 
sword shall be turned into the pruning hook, and nations shall not 
learn war any more.” 

A referred question, Who was William Sewel, the historian ? was 
answered by Mary D. Branin. She spoke of the great interest he 
seemed to have taken in the Society, but was unable to obtain much 
definite knowledge about him. She alluded to his assisting George 
Fox by translating into Latin some queries which the latter addressed 
to the Pope. 

The Literary Committee presented a paper on Elias Hicks by G. 
Sherman Potts, which was chiefly composed of extracts from his ser- 
mons. The writer referred to the fact that he preached more than forty 
years before any charge of ‘‘ heresy”’ or unusualness of faith was attrib- 
uted to him. The extracts taken touched upon the views which are so 
frequently taken exception to by the Orthodox branch. Much com- 
ment followed. Some thought Friend Hicks lived ahead of his time, 
and that he put forth germs to be developed in future generations ; that 
to-day he would not be persecuted as then. Others thought the differ- 
ence was that he spiritualized what his opponents took literally, which 
difference still exists. A member thought we should be‘careful not to 
judge harshly those among us to-day who advance thoughts new to us; 
in time we might beled to see our view was wrong. One of our older 
members who had had personal acquaintance with Elias Hicks, spoke 
feelingly in regard to him, saying he did believe in the Scriptures. 

John R. Satterthwaite, on behalf those appointed to attend the As- 
sociations’ Meeting at Philadelphia, Fifth month 14, gave a brief ac- 
count of it. 

Meeting adjourned to Sixth month 18th. 

L. H. S., Secretary. 

TEMPERANCE CONFERENCE AT YARDLEY.—The Children’s Temper- 
ance Conference, under the care of the Quarterly Meeting of Bucks, as- 

sembled at Friends’ meeting house, .Yardley, Sixth month roth. An 
essay written by Emma T. Schofield, of Newtown, was read by 
her niece, Elizabeth Twining, of Yardley. The theme was ‘‘The Gar- 
nered Sheaf.’’ A recitation was given by Willian Tomlinson, of Dol- 
ingtion, and a poem by Elizabeth Roberts. Sarah B. Knowles, of 
Yardley, read a portion of Archbishop Ireland’s ‘‘ Address on Total 
Abstinence.’’ Stephen B. Twining, of Yardley, recited ‘ Horse Shoe 
Luck.’’ Myra Rohr, of Makefield, gave a reading. Ella Longshore, 
of Makefiele, gave a reading on ‘‘ Inconsistency of Our Laws.’’ Samuel 
Swain, of Bristol; Emma D. Eyre, of Makefield; Elizabeth Lloyd, 
Langhorne, and Sherman Potts and W. Maxwell Marshall, of Trenton, 
spoke on different phases of the temperance question. 





Woopstown, N. J.—The second meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association of Woodstown was held in the lecture room of the Acad- 
emy, Fifth month 31, 1894. Papers were read on the History of 
Friends and on Current Topics. The former was taken from Janney’s 
“ History,” and dwelt on the treaty of Peace between William Penn 
and the Indians, and the valuable example it was for us to follow. 
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The latter compared different modes. of worship, and spoke of the 
great temperance work in our land, and desired greater unity to insure 
greater success. 

A recitation from John G. Whittier was given, entitled ** The Clear 


| Vision.” 


This Association, though small in numbers, believes it is started in 
the right direction, and hopes to feel the guiding Hand of the Master 
unto the end. Appropriate remarks were made by members and others. 
The meeting then adjourned to meet Sixth month 28. 

M. L. M. 





PHILADELPHIA.—The Young Friends’ Association met at Race 
Street, Second-day evening, Sixth month 11th. The Review of Chap- 
ter VII., (Vol. III.) of Janney’s History, prepared by Edwin P. Bond 
and Joseph C. Emley, was then read by Clement A. Lodge. The most 
important subject treated in this chapter (which also deals with the 
condition of the Society in America from 1710 to 1730) is the discus- 
sion of the gradual rise and progress of Friends’ testimony against 
slavery. A brief discussion followed in which some interesting remi- 
niscences were given of the concluding days of anti-slavery work in 


| this country. 


Charles Paxson then presented the first of the three papers upon 
“The Individual Responsibility of the Members of Young Friends’ 
Association to the Religious Body to which They Belong.” He said 
in opening that the feeling had been strong that the recent Yearly 
Meeting had shown an awakening among the members at large, and 
had been a great encouragement to many, and the desire of the com- 
mittee, in presenting the subject, was to continue and deepen the impres- 
sions and encouragement previously given. He also included in the 
subject the responsibilities of other members of the Society, who do 
not belong to the Y. F. A., who are seldom seen at meetings either for 
worship or discipline, and who are more or less out of touch with their 
Society. 

Our first duty to our Society, as well as to ourselves is being indi- 
vidually faithful to our own light, outside as well as inside the meeting, 
—the individual being above the organization, the duty of trying to 
cultivate a soul growth, a growth into everything good and holy, the 
duty of helping each other to a fuller and more spiritual comprehen- 
sion of our faith; the duty of being informed about our Society’s affairs 
and of frying to fit ourselves to serve the meeting in its necessary busi- 
ness, were all taken up and discussed, and he says: ‘ I think we have 
an individual responsibility, a great responsibility,—not because we are 
birthright members without our assent, not because it is a formal duty 
imposed on us, but because when we think of all that Quakerism has 
done for us—despite the drawbacks of a hundred and fifty years of 
stagnation and formalism—done for us in our characters,—when we 
study this and ask ourselves what we would be without it, our hearts 
cannot help loving it and being willing and glad to do all we can to 
perpetuate it.’ 

Hannah H. Clothier presented the second paper on this subject. 
She said: “ Just as great responsibility as is attributed to each of us in 
our home circle, rests upon us for the welfare of our beloved Society. 
We are too prone to feel that active work need not commence until a 
certain age is reached, that it rests not with us, but with our neighbor; 

we quietly wait, passing by the little things, thinking of some 
one great service which may present itself in the future, on which all 
our energies can be spent. We do not even seem to feel it 
our duty to attend our meetings for business, acquaint ourselves with 
the history of our Society, or make a study of our book of Discipline. 
> Where is the wrong and how can it be remedied? ‘There 
seems no better cure than for each one to take it home to himself 
and say it all comes from a want of individual faithfulness. 
True, there Aas been need of an organization to arouse Young Friends 
to a ‘study of the vital principles of our Society, but this has now been 
supplied, and what of interest we find lacking we must blame 
on ourselves. To rightly bear our responsibilities we must seek 
within, and listen there for the voice of our Christ spirit, and obey its 
calling.” 

Isabel Chambers presented the third paper, which was a strong plea 
for general culture and preparation to fit every individual for the pro- 
per performance of any service for which the call may come; and es- 
pecially for study which will develop the powers of expression. 

In the discussion which followed one young Friend said he thought 
no one could possibly attend the meeting of our Association without 
having the individual responsibility to the Society of Friends deeply 
impressed upon him ; but if for a time that young Friend were silent, 
it must not be thought lack of interest and comprehension, but as it is 
necessary to gather strength before coming to action, that silent pres- 
ence must be understood, and encouragement offered. 

Several urged the changed conditions of modern life as the reason 
for the lack of attendance of business meetings, and all were asked to 


| use their influence for the appointment of business meetings in the 


evening, when those who are employés could command their time. 
Many expressed their satisfaction that the younger members of the So- 
ciety seem to be so fully realizing their responsibilities and duties to- 
wards it. 

Emma Speakman Webster then read her extremely interesting pa- 
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pers on Lindley Murray and John Comly, (the continuation of the sub- 
ject, “ Friends Interested in Educational Matters,”) which were heard 
with much enjoyment. 

Before closing the meeting the President reminded us that we had 
reached the end of another season’s work; in it we have #o¢ done 
what we had thought to do, what a year ago we thought we were rea- 
sonably certain to have done before now, the unforeseen financial crisis 
calling a halt in our building plans; but if we have not done this one 
thing it does not argue a failure, by any means, for we have done much 
in other lines ; the Association has grown in numbers, and its influence 
has been considerably widened ; the distribution of publications, begun 
at Chicago, has been continued ; a union of all associations of like pur 
pose has been effected for mutual encouragement and assistance ; and 
if we have been forced to go slowly in some matters dear to our hearts, 
we must hope that it has been for the best, and that we are gaining the 
more strength for future effort. 

After a short silence the meeting adjourned. 

ANNA JENKINS FERRIS, Secretary. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


COMMENCEMENT AT ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL—The fifth annual 
commencement at Abington Friends’ School wa: held at 10 o’clock on 
Sixth-day, the 15th, in the collection room at the school. 

The exercises began with a selection from the third chapter of 
Proverbs read by the Principal, Louis B. Ambler. 

This was followed by a strong and scholarly address by Robert M. 
Janney on “Inspiration and Aspiration.’”” Diplomas were presented 
to five graduates: Susan Wollaston Atkinson, of Holicong, Bucks 
county, Pa.; Clara Wilson Gaskill, of Jenkintown, Pa.; Frank Sim- 
mons Gentry, of Jenkintown, Pa.; Arthur Livingston Harris, of Cole- 
man, Md., and Elizabeth Smith Williams, of Holicong, Bucks county, 
Pa. After presentation of diplomas, and a few words of earnest coun- 
sel to the graduates from the Principal, a few minutes’ intermission was 
given. The class day exercises occupied the remainder of the morn- 
ing and consisted in recitations, oration, prophecy, presentations, and 
history of the class of ’94. 

The meeting was closed by a few well chosen remarks from Aaron 
B. Ivins, assuring pupils, teachers, and the assembled friends of the 
school both by his words and presence of his continuing interest in the 
Friends’ school at Abington. 

In the evening the Alumni Association, consisting of twenty-seven 
members, held its annual meeting in the gymnasium. Nearly all were 
present, and much interest was shown in the present standing and pro- 
gress of the school. 





FRIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL, PHILADELPHIA.—The annual com- 
mencement exercises were held in the meeting-house at 15th and Race 
streets on Sixth-day of last week, the 15th inst. The house was well 
filled, as usual. The address to the graduates was delivered by Alfred 
Moore. The names of members of the graduating class follow : 

Classical Section.—Anna-D. Fry, Elizabeth B. Holstein, Evelyn 
Hunt, Sophie Y. Olsen, Florence C. Vickers, Lizzie A. Young. 

Scientific Section —Louisa Baker, Helen A. Childs, Lucy M. 
Griscom, Emilie B. Hill, Rose Hirschler, Nellie Lodge, Louise Swain, 
Lydia P. Williams, William Wallace Adams, William Ernst Arrison, 
George Lewis Beau, John Henderson Betts, Arthur Howes Crowell, 
William Stokes Emley, Jr., Horace Winfred Leeds, Ely J. Smith, 
Paxson Blakey Thatcher, Walter Whetstone. 

Literary Section.—Mary K. Buckman, Josephine Collings, Lou- 
retta Cooper, Lidie F. Corbin, Helen W. Garsed, Emma M. Haigh, 
Almira R. Harris, Rosalie Harris, Julia A. Hirsh, Anna C. Holmes, 
Blanche A. R. Hoover, Grace Lindale, Mary S. Lippincott, Lillian 
Marshall, Jane R. Maxwell, Elizabeth K. Middleton, Eleanor B. Par- 
menter, Miriam Saller, Gertrude Smith, Judith Solis:Cohen, Addie E. 
Steel, E. Elizabeth Taylor, Mary M. Williams, Bertha K. Woolman, 
M. Edith Yarrow, Charles Mellville Ambler, Frederic Bruce Calvert, 
William Fernon Greene, Thomas Gillingham Hilliard, Charles Clayton 
Lister, Jr., Lewis Malone, Frederic Logan Paxson, Percival Taylor 
Rex, Ernest Bartine Smith, James Harris Underwood. 

Essays and orations were presented as follows: “System,” Fred- 
eric Bruce Calvert ; ‘‘ Immortality, as Viewed by the Child,the Phil- 
osopher, and the Poet,’’ Judith Solis-Cohen; ‘The Influence of 
Poetry,” Lucy M. Griscom; “ Political Fanaticism,”” Thomas Gilling- 
ham Hilliard ; “ Individual Growth a Factor in Civilization,’ Percival 
Taylor Rex; “The Supernatural in Literature,’ Sophie Y. Olsen ; 
“Specialism,” Frederic Logan Paxson; ‘“ The Story of the Bronze 
Statue,” was read by Anna C. Holmes. 

CHELTEN HILLS ScHOOL.—The Commencement ezercises of the 
Chelten Hills School for boys and girls, under the care of E. W. and 
Annie Heacock, where held in their new school building on the morn-, 
ing of the 13th. Nine young women graduates received diplomas in 
the presence of a large and appreciative audience of friends and pat- 
Tons. 

The exercises, consisting of essays, recitations, and music, were well 
Tendered by the different members of the graduating class. 





The valedictory address was made by Catherine White Thacher; 
the other graduates were Ethel Franklin Betts, Katherine Sterrett 
Cresswell, Clara Eliza McLain, Irma Ernestine Nachod, Mary Helen 
Rodgers, Bertha Taylor, Laura Jane Walton, and Elizabeth Grundage 
Williams. 





FRIENDS’ SCHOOL AT PLYMOUTH.—The closing exercises of the 
Friends’ school at Plymouth Meeting were held on the 15th inst., in the 
presence of many friends of the. school.. The children performed 
their parts creditably, showing careful instruction. A German dialogue 
was well rendered. Anna C. Livezey and Sara W. Jones graduated, 
and were given diplomas, after which Mary H. White, principal of the 
School, made some fitting remarks to them. 

This school has been taught by Mary H. White as principal, and 
Anna S. Thompson, as assistant, during the past three years, or since 
its organization under the present system, and they expect to return to 
it next year. 


THE MEADOW BROOK. 


I TURN no mill; no lake I fill; 

No white sail flutters on my breast. 

I show no grace of Naiad’s face, 

Whose soft, warm foot my sands has pressed. 
From one small spring pure draughts I bring 
And tiptoe through the thirsty land. 

Cup bearer I where brown wrens fly, 

And violets hide on either hand. 


In untaught song I flow along, 

Nor seek to utter that deep word 

The ocean spoke when first it woke 

And all creation paused and heard. 

God’s hand hath bound its own true sound 
To every string he plays upon. 

His listening ear hears, soft and clear, 
The music of my whispered tone. 


When golden rod and asters nod 
And grasses edge my narrow stream, 
When swallows dip and orioles sip 
My shining waters slip and gleam. 
Some little need in flower or weed 
To me alone in trust is given, 
And knoll and tree leave space forme 
To mirror forth a strip of heaven. 
—Curtis May, in St. Nicholas. 


THE RAIN-SONG OF THE ROBIN. 


OH, the rain-song of the robin! How it thrills my heart to hear 
The rain-song of the robin in the summer of the year! 

How I long for wings to join him where his carol poureth free, 
And for words to beg the secret of his magic minstrelsy ! 


Does he sing because he revels in the fury of the storm? 

In the thunder and the lightning does he find a hidden charm ? 

Or with prophet eye, enraptured, does he see the darkness past, 

And the beauty which shall blossom when the clouds disperse at last ? 


When Thy rain on me descendeth, and Thy clouds about me roll, 

Grant, O God, the power of singing to my tempest-shaken soul ! 

May I see Thy mercy shining, far behind the outer gloom ! 

May I hear Thine angels chanting! May I see Thy lilies bloom! 
—£ate Upson Clark, in Harper’s Bazar. 





PENNSYLVANIA ForESTRY MOVEMENT.—Governor Pat- 
tison, who has shown throughout his service a wise interest 
in the forestry movement, has appointed a committee, 
consisting of Secretary Edge, of the State Board of Ag- 
riculture ; Eckley B. Coxe, of the Geological Survey ; 
Dr. J. T. Rothrock, of the State Forestry Commission ; 
Dr. Benjamin F. Lee, Secretary of the State Board of 
Health, and Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Schaeffer, to take into consideration the interests of the 
departments which they represent in the question of for- 
estry in the State, and to present to a conference of the 
various officers of the State Boards of the Commonwealth, 
to be held next autumn, a detailed report showing the 
condensed views of the committee on this question. It 
is contemplated to present to the Legislature when it 
meets, in First month, 1895, a law for the establishment 
of forest reservations, corresponding to those which the 
State of New York is preserving in the Adirondack region. 
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THE ATTACK ON THE INDIAN SERVICE. 


In the House of Representatives at Washington, on the 8th instant, 

the Indian Appropriation bill was under consideration. We extract 
from the proceedings in the Congressional Record, as below. 
Mr. Brosius [Representative from the roth District of 
Pennsylvania, the county of Lancaster]: Mr. Chairman, 
I only desire to trespass upon the patience of the commit- 
tee long enough to record a very distinct and emphatic 
protest against carrying the policy of economy, retrench- 
ment, and reform to the length of starving our educa- 
tional work among the Indians. 

I am in receipt of a number of very earnest and spir- 
ited remonstrances against reductions in the appropria- 
tions for Indian education from persons who are highly 
intelligent and well informed in relation to the situation 
of the Indians and their requirements as well as the suc- 
cess of our Indian policy in the past, and who are ex- 
tremely solicitous that the Indians may continue to enjoy 
the benefits which that policy has conferred and not 
have them diminished by withholding the appropriations 
necessary to continue them. These letters not only ex- 
press the views of the writers, but also convey the protest 
of the yearly meeting of the Religions Society of Friends, 
held in Philadelphia last month, with the hope of avert- 
ing what they characterize as ‘‘ this threatened calamity.’’ 

I have been unable, from a cursory examination of the 
bill, to find either in it or in the report accompanying it, 
such information as would advise me of the exact amount 
of reduction in the appropriatiou relating to school 
work, or the particular instrumentalities which have been 
selected as the victims of this policy of economy. But 
my attention has been directed to certain items which 
have been so much reduced as to excite apprehension 
among the friends of the Indians that it will seriously 
impair the efficiency of the educational work, especially 
in our Eastern schools. To bring these particulars into 
distinct view I want to read a letter which I have received 
from a very intelligent lady who is deeply interested in 
the welfare of the Indians and fully informed as to their 
requirements, and to whose statements great weight at- 
taches wherever she is known. The letter is as follows: 
[The speaker read the letter, dated at 3323 Powelton 
avenue, Philadelphia, Sixth month 2. The name of the 
‘writer does not appear in the Record. It stated the ob- 
jections to the proposed legislation substantially as given 
in the article by C. C. Painter, quoted in the INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL of the same date.] Now, Mr. 
Chairman, that letter is a better speech, by all the tests 
to which a public address could be subjected, than I am 
able to make on this subject. 

Mr. Hicks[Representative from the zoth District of 
Pennsylvania, the counties of Bedford, Blair, Cambria, 
and Somerset]: If I may interrupt my colleague, I have 
a letter on the same subject from an influential member 
of the Society of Friends, which I would like my col- 
league to read at this point. 

Mr. Brosius: With pleasure. I read [He read a 
letter to the same effect as the one already given, and pro- 
ceeded]: That letter, it will be seen, is substantially the 
same as the other. Now I only desire to accentuate what 
these Quaker ladies have so respectfully, with so refined 
sense and yet so strongly stated, by adding the observa- 
tion that the Government of the United States never 
appears at so great a disadvantage as when it tries to be 
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My friends on the other side know that education is 
the very heart of the Indian policy. Any scheme for the 
elevation of these wards of the nation that does not in- 
clude schools must be abortive, and the more efficient 
these agencies are made the more schools, and the better 





conducted, the more rapid will be the advance in our work 
of civilizing the Indian. To impede this work, or even 
to moderate its past and present rate of speed is not wise 
economy. I am therefore opposed to any reductions 
which will curtail the efficiency of this arm of our Indian 
policy. 

To impair the efficiency of the educational arm of our 
Indian policy is not retrenchment, but profligate expendi- 
ture, and to curtail or impair any of the instrumentalities 
that are designed to open the way of the American In- 
dian to civilized living and self-respecting citizenship is 
not reform, but is positive and inexcusable degeneracy. 
Therefore, I desire to unite with the friends of the In- 
dian in Pennsylvania and elsewhere in an earnest remon- 
strance against the suicidal policy of parsimony in our 
administration of the educational arm of our Indian pol- 
icy. [Applause.] 

Mr. Wanger, [Representative from the 7th District 
of Pennsylvania, counties of Montgomery and Bucks]: 
Mr. Chairman, my colleague [Mr. Brosius] has very 
largely covered the ground to which I desire to refer. 
A very considerable number of the members of the So- 
ciety of Friends, men as well as women, have written me 
in respect to what they regard as the great mistake of 
neglecting to provide for the expenses of the commission 
of citizens to serve without pay, in accordance with the 
provisions of the act of 1869; and as an appropriation 
for that purpose commends itself to the favorable consid- 
eration of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lynch] 
and the gentleman from Washington [Mr. Wilson], who 
have had large experience in regard to this matter, and 
inasmuch as the services which that commission have ren- 
dered to the country since 1869 have been so vast and 
are so well recognized, I trust there is no question that 
an appropriation to this end will yet be included in the 
bill. 

Why, sir, as I understand, it is only a few years ago 
—at least, in 1869—when to be an Indian agent, or to be 
connected with the Indian Service, was to invite criticism 
and suspicion upon the individual holding such a position. 
Largely to the services of these humane gentlemen, serv- 
ing without pay, is to be attributed the advanced standard 
of morality and honor and integrity in the Indian ser- 
vice of this country. 

I was surprised to hear from the venerable chairman 
of this committee that the committee had not reduced 
the pay of any superintendent of Indian schools below 
the estimate. 

Mr. Holman: There is one exception. 

Mr. Wanger: I find two or three. 

Mr. Holman: No, there is only one exception. 

Mr. Wanger: Referring to the Book of Estimates, I 
find that for the superintendent of Indian schools at 
Pheenix, Ariz., $1,800 is estimated and only $1,500 ap- 
propriated in this bill. At Salem, Oregon, the estimate 
is $2,000, while the committee propose to appropriate 
$1,500. At Genoa, Nebr., the estimate was $2,000, the 
appropriation in the bill is $1,500. 

Mr. Holman: The gentleman has the Book of Esti- 
mates before him? 

Mr. Wanger: Yes, sir. There may be other such 
cases. These I have noticed upon a very hasty and cur- 
sory examination. Unless the honorable chairman of the 
committee can furnish some good reason which does not 
now appear, it seems to me that a mistake has been made 
in cutting down these appropriations. 

Now, with respect to the pay of the superintendent of 
Indian schools, $3,000, it seems to me, is a very small 
sum to pay a man of the breadth of character and experi- 
ence and accomplishments which the individual holding 
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this position ought to possess. It is no argument to say, 
‘¢ We can find many persons of equal education who are 
not receiving that amount of pay.’’ No doubt many in- 
dividuals can be found possessing certain of the qualifica- 
tions requisite ; but to get a man of well-rounded accom- 
plishment and fitness for the place for a less sum than 
$3,000 is, I take it, not an easy matter ; and as none of 
these reductions were regarded favorably by the executive 
department of the Government, and as no substantial 
reason is given for them, I trust that the pay of these 
officials will be as heretofore. 

The Indian Commissioner and the Secretary of the 
Interior seem to think that $3,000 is a proper rate of com- 
pensation, and it seems to me to be a figure which should 
commend itself to the approval of a majority of the com- 
mittee. 


THE TENDENCY OF Books. —Would you know whether 
the tendency of a book is good or evil, examine in what 
state of mind you lay itdown. Has it induced you to 
suspect that what you have been accustomed to think un- 
lawful may after all be innocent, and that that may be 
harmless which you have hitherto been taught to think 
dangerous? Has it tended to make you dissatisfied and 
impatient under the control of others, and disposed you 
to relax in that self-government without which both the 
laws of God and man tell us there can be no virtue, and 
consequently no happiness? Has it attempted to abate 
your admiration 6f what is great and good, and to dimin- 
ish in you the love of your country and your fellow- 
creatures? Has it addressed itself to your pride, your 
vanity, your selfishness, or any other of your evil propen- 
sities ? Has it defiled the imagination with what is loath- 
some, or shocked the heart with what is monstrous? Has 
it disturbed the sense of right and wrong the Creator has 
implanted in the human soul? If so—if you are con- 
scious of all or any of these effects—or if, having escaped 
from all, you have felt that such were the effects it was 
intended to produce, throw the book into the fire, what- 
ever name it may bear on the title-page! Throw it into 
the fire, young man! Young lady, away with the whole 
set, though it should be the prominent feature in a rose- 
wood bookcase !— Robert Southey. 


STRENGTH OF THE Lion.—If a lion and a strong horse 
were to pull in opposite directions, the horse would pull 
the lion backward with comparative ease ; but if the lion 
were hitched behind the horse and facing in the same 
direction, and were allowed to exert his strength in back- 
ing, he could easily pull the horse down upon his haunches, 
or drag him across the ring, so much greater is his strength 
when exerted backward from the hind legs than in for- 
ward pulling. A lion springing through the air from a 
distance of six feet would knock down a horse or bullock 
with a single blow of his fore-arm, backed by the momen- 
tum of his three hundred pounds’ weight. A full grown 
lion in the jungles will jump twenty-five or thirty feet on 
the level from a running start. In captivity the same 
lion would clear a distance about halt as great. A lion 
can jump over a fence eight or ten feet high, but not at 
a bound. He catches first with his fore legs and drags 
his body after him. I have repeatedly watched the lion 
Yellow Prince jump over the tigers with a bound which 
would have cleared an obstacle four or five feet above the 
floor. Tigers will jump a trifle higher than this. But of 
all wild animals the leopards are the greatest jumpers, 
being able to hurl their lithe and beautiful bodies, curled 
up almost into a ball, extraordinary heights. They bound 
With ease, for instance, from the floor of the cage so as to 
touch a ceiling twelve feet high.— Mc Clure’s Magazine. 
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More SMALL PARKS IN PHILADELPHIA.—Three more 
of the small parks located under the Meehan ordinances 
have been taken actual possession of by the city of Phila- 
delphia. One was once the homestead of a branch of 
the original founder of the Wharton family, and is now 
known as Wharton Square. The city paid out for this 
$60,000. Another, Stephen E. Fotterall Square, costs 
the city $130,000. The selection of this name will cém- 
memorate a rare mark of filial affection. Mr. Meehan, 
in his efforts to serve the city, asked Mr. Fotterall what 
he would throw off of any amount a jury might award, if 
the Park were named Fotterall Square,—there being no 
historic associations connected with the spot. Mr. F. 
disclaimed any desire for fame of that kind, but offered 
to throw off $10,000 if the initials of his grandfather, 
Stephen E., should be appended to the name. The plot 
is one of the largest of the small squares taken so far, 
being about eight acres, and is close to what was once 
the old garden of Bernard McMahon, in whose house the 
famous expedition of Lewis and Clark across the conti- 
nent was planned; on whose grounds the first osage 
orange and other seeds collected on that expedition, 
were sown,—and after whom Nuttall named the Mirhonia. 
McMahon’s trees and home were swept away before Mr. 
Meehan got his small park law into practical operation, 
or these famous grounds, like Bartram’s, Wister’s, Lo- 
gan’s, and others, might have been saved for posterity. 

The third and one of the greatest of these small park 
achievements by the city of Philadelphia, is Vernon 
Park, the price awarded being $323,300. This was the 
home of the early Philadelphia banker, Meng, a rare 
lover of plants, and under whose patronage Kin made 
his unrecorded collection over the Eastern part of our 
continent, but whose plants are among the treasures of 
the Royal Herbarium in Berlin. The first Magnolia ma- 
crophylla ever cultivated is still living in Vernon Park.— 
Meehans’ Monthly. 


INDEPENDENCE AND HONESTY IN NEwspAPERS.—The 
Springfield, Mass., says: 

‘¢ Every man has a right to take a paper or to stop it, 
for any reason or for no reason at all. But at the same 
time there is a certain responsibility attaching to all ac- 
tions, to even so trivial a one as stopping a paper because 
the editor says something one doesn’t agree with. There 
is complaint that newspaper editors lack fearlessness and 
honesty, that newspapers are too generally mere partisan 
organs that disregard the claims of truth and justice when 
political interests are atstake. There is too much truth 
in the charge ! but let us ask how it is possible for a fear- 
less, honest, outspoken journal to live if every man is to 
cry ‘Stop my paper!’ whenever he reads something that 
does not accord with his views? The men who insist 
that the paper they read shall never say anything contrary 
to their views are the ones who are in large measure re- 
sponsible for the craven cowardice and the weathercock 
propensities of modern journalism. In a community 
composed entirely of these ‘ Stop my paper!’ true inde- 
pendent journalism would be an impossibility. When 
you are convinced that a paper is dishonest and deceitful, 
stop it. When convinced that it is unclean, stop it. 
When it lacks enterprise and fails to give you the news, 
stop it. When some other paper gives you more of value, 
stop it. But don’t stopa paper you believe to be honest, 
courageous, enterprising, and clean, simply because its 
editor has written his own sincere views instead of yours 
or somebody’s else; for if you do, you are putting a 
premium on insincere journalism, and serving notice on 
an editor that the way to succeed is to write what he 
thinks will best please his readers instead of what he hon- 
estly believes to he the truth.’’ 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


SPEAKING of the very rainy weather during the latter part of last 
month and beginning of the present one, the Weather Bureau officer, 
in this city, L. M. Dey, said, on Sixth month 6, that his record, (kept 
on the top of the Post-office building), showed 9.57 inches between 
that date and Fifth month 14. He added, however: ‘“‘ The wide 
variation of rainfall within a short area is shown by the figures of John 
Comly, of 1529 Centennial avenue, a thoroughly reliable meteorologist, 
whose rain gauge for May shows 12.07 inches.” 


—The Chief Constable of Glasgow, Scotland, in his annual report 
for 1893, states that 17,245 persons were found in the streets of that 
city drunk and incapable, and 23,514 drunk and disorderly. Glasgow 
has long had the repute of a great amount of drunkenness. 


—The Committee on Public Health of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture is investigating several of the advertised cures for inebriety, with a 
view to adopting one of them for use in institutions supported by the 
State. 


—The following cynical. item is from the New York Sun: “ Cap- 
tain Moore of the Mary Gidbds is home from a voyage to Africa with a 
cargo of rum and missionaries from Boston. He called at thirteen 
ports to unload rum, which was received with wild enthusiasm. At the 
thirteenth port the missionaries went ashore uninvited.” 


—Professor William D. Whitney, of Yale University, one of the 
most distinguished scholars in this country, died at New Haven on the 
6th instant. He was regarded as the leading American philologist. 
Besides many works of his own, he was editor-in-chief of the “ Cen- 
tury Dictionary.’’ He was born in Northampton, Mass., in 1827. 


—A family with a record of twenty-five cooks in two and a half 
years finds comfort in the assurance of a purveyor of servants that three 
months is to be regarded as a long stay for a cook. Nurses and house- 
maids are less subject to change, perhaps, because their work is more 
agreeable.—New York Sun. 


—Olive Thorne Miller, author of “Our Home Pets,” in a re- 

cent interview reprinted in Book News, furnished an explanation 
of her popular method in describing the habits of animals. ‘I don’t 
care anything about the science of ornithology,’’ said, “I don't care 
about how many bones a bird has, nor how many feathers there are in 
his tail; but how he lives, the making of nests, and the bringing up of 
the young—the domestic life—is what I prefer to study.” 


—The fourteenth annual Temperance Camp Meeting of the National 
Temperance Society will be held at Ocean Grove, N. J., the first five 
days of Eighth month, under the management of J. N. Stearns, Cor- 
responding Secretary. Among the speakers will be George W. Bain, 
O. O. Howard, Edward Carswell, and Mary Clement Leavitt. 

—President C. C. Felton, of Harvard College, enjoyed once telling 
of a good joke on his friend, Professor Asa Gray. He, with Dr. Gray, 
and a few friends of science, were taking a rural jaunt, and, as is usual 
with students in science, were continually jumping out of a sudden for 
some flower, insect, or other good subject, evidently to the alarm of 
the driver. Once they were all out but Felton. The driver took the 
chance to inquire who his patrons were, and was told “a party of nat- 
uralists from Boston.’ ‘I thought so,” was the driver’s satisfied re- 
mark. Subsequently President Felton heard the driver telling another 
of his fearful experiences with “‘ a party of naturals from an asylum in 
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Boston ’’—natural being synonymous with ‘imbeciles”’ in that city, 
Felton thought that ofien the antics of an overjoyed scientist might 
reasonably be taken for those of an insane man. 


—Supposing that the selinon of Homer's “ Odyssey ” is correctly iden- 


tified with our modern celery, celery isone of the oldest of cultivated 3 


vegetables. The consumption in America is enormous. According to 
the census of 1890, there are about 16,000 acres devoted to celery 
market gardening. 


—The provisional government of Hawaii has promulgated a new 
constitution establishing the Republic of Hawaii. It is similar to ours 
in many respects, but differs in a property qualification for Senators and 
Representatives. Also, voters for Senators must possess $3,000 worth 
of property and an income of $300. To advocate the restoration of 
the Queen is to be considered treason and punished accordingly. 


—After several years’ characteristically deliberate consideration, 
the Dutch government has announced its determination to undertake 
the reclamation of that immense bay or inland sea known as the Zuy- 
der Zee. The colossal nature of the project will be understood when 
it is remembered that the sheet of water is about sixty miles in length 
and 210 in circumference, Of this it is proposed to reclaim 500,000 
acres, the value of which is estimated at about $150,000,000, a con- 
siderable moiety of which will be paid as compensation to the Zuyder 
Zee fishermen deprived of their calling. The Dutch are famous for 
their reclamatory work, but the draining of this inland sea promises to 
surpass all previous achievements. 


—The wild flowers are more businesslike than their cultivated sis- 
ters. The latter have been taught by cultivation to go on blooming 
long after the seeds for next year’s plants have been provided for, but 
most of the wild flowers have one comparatively short season of bloom. 
This seems more especially true of the woodland flowers, and few of 
them bloom in midsummer. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


JupGE William Walter Phelps died at his residence in Englewood, 
New Jersey, early on the 17th instant. He was in his 55th year. He 
served in Congress several terms, and was Minister to Austria under 
President Garfield, and Minister to Germany, from 1889 to 1893, under 
President Harrison. 


THE Tariff bill is still under discussion in the Senate, but it is mak- 
ing some progress toward a final vote, which may now be taken in a 
week or two. On the 18th the paper and sundries schedules were 
passed and the Free List reached. 


THE strike of the soft-coal miners appears to be practically over, the 
men generally going to work under the agreement reached at Columbus, 
Conservative estimates place the number of men involved in the strike 
at 100,000 and the loss to the miners in wages for the fifty days during 
which the strike lasted at $12,500,000. The loss to the operators is 
placed at several million dollars. 


THE Central Stock Yard and Transit Company’s abattoir at Jersey 
City was destroyed by fire on the afternoon of the 16th inst., together 
with over 5,000 sheep and 20 cattle. An employé was burned to death. 


The loss is estimated at $1,500,000. 





Aid of the South Carolina Schools, . 


For the information of those desiring to aid either 
or both of the two schools for the Colored People ia 
South Carolina, at Aiken and Mount Pleasant, as 
recommended by Friends’ Union for Philanthropi¢ 
Labor, the following information is given : 


FUNDS. 


In Philedelphis Yearly Meeting, money intended 
for the aid of the schools, according as one or the 
quer med bf Petladelphia’ Yearly. Meeting’s sub 
Treasurer 0: elp! early Mee’ » 
committee on ‘The Colored People,” William G 
Biddle, P. O. Box 898, Philadelphia. 

If it be desired to send particularly to the Mount 
Pleasant School, Henry M Laing, 30 North 3d 8t, 
Philadelphia, will receive, receipt for, and forward. 


“ BARRELS.” 


‘- Barrels of goods intended for the Aiken School 
| be sent to oe , are — Amos Hillborn & 00, 
1 Market 8t. iladelphia 

Barrels of goods intended for the Mt. Pleasant 
School may be sent to the care of Henry M. 
$0 North 8d St., Philadel 

Note.—These barrels should be ¢ 
Philadelphia. They should be plainly marked 
for the school for which they are intended They 
should have, inside, the names of the contributes 
so they may be acknowledged, when received 
South 
known, a card may be placed inside to that 

They sbould also be marked on the outside a 
name of sender or place from which they 


sent. 
The articles sent are usually second-hand. Maly 
such, of little value to the givers, can be cna 
ard 





use at the schools, and are urgently so 
ut do not send things entirely worn out, 
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which are therefore of no use or value anywhere. | 
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